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Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1938 


By Sir Leonarp Woo.tey 
[Read 20th October 1938] 


Tue excavation of the harbour site at al Mina having been 
finished in 1937, the whole of the 1938 season was devoted to the 
inland mound of Atchana, now identified by the help of the in- 
scribed tablets as the ancient city of Alalakh. Work started at the 
beginning of March and was carried on until the end of May. 
Throughout the greater part of the season the number of men 
employed averaged about three hundred. Even with the invalu- 
able assistance of our foremen, Hamoudi and his two sons Yahia 
and Alawi (the former of whom as usual was responsible for the 
photography), this entailed very heavy work on our limited staff, 
and for the success of the season I am deeply indebted to its 
members: my wife, who besides doing the drawings of the painted 
pottery and metal objects helped in the field in every way; Mr. 
Ralph Lavers, to whom are due the excellent plans and recon- 
structions of the buildings; and Mr. P. W. Murray-Threipland, 
who again acted as general archaeological assistant and undertook 
practically the whole of the work on the catalogue of objects. 
I have further to express my gratitude to Mr. Sidney Smith for 
his work upon the tablets, to Mr. R. D. Barnett for information 
regarding the Hittite inscriptions, to M. Henri Seyrig, Director 
of the Service des Antiquités for Syria, and to M. Merlat, In- 
spector of Antiquities for the Sandjak of Alexandretta, for help, 
both official and personal, ever readily given; lastly, 1 would thank 
the Trustees of the British Museum, the Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, and the many generous friends who have 
financed the Expedition and made its work possible, and will, | 
hope, feel that their help has been rewarded by its success. 
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The main programme for the season had been determined by 
the discovery, at the close of the previous year, of the steps leading 
to the columned entrance of a large building lying towards the 
north-west end of the se//; the complete excavation of this was 
clearly the first task to be undertaken. Work was therefore 
carried on on all four sides of the original shaft, measuring some 
20 metres by 20, which had disclosed the staircase, and by the 
end of the season an area had been cleared which totalled 4,200 
square metres and gave us the whole of the building in question 
and parts of buildings situated to the south and west of it. This 
site is properly called the Palace Area. 

In the 1937 season we had cleared a large area on the eastern 
limits of our concession, digging down to the fourth level (v. 
Ant. Four. xviii, pt. 1); this season the area was extended towards 
the west, i.e. in the direction of the palace (Sqq. F 17—J 18 in the 
general plan published with my last report), but only the two 
upper levels were examined, the lower being left over until next 
year. In both the two upper levels there were found buildings of 
a domestic type, but since no complete house-plans were re- 
covered, the detailed description of them had better be postponed 
until the excavation of a wider area has given more intelligible 
results. Here it need only be said that the finding in situ of two 
very large basalt column-bases proved that the level II building 
was a house of unusual importance. In the same stratum there 
was found a grave containing a finely painted and intact example 
of ‘Atchana’ pottery, arp/8/196, pl. xv, 2; it is decorated in white 
paint on purplish black in the later (?) Atchana style, stands 
0*135 m. high, and has avery small hole through its rounded base, 
so that it may have been a scent-sprinkler. 

By the terms of the Antiquities Law we are obliged to leave the 
site in a condition suited to agricultural work. Our concession 
is limited to the #e// itself, and the excavated soil has therefore to 
be disposed of within those limits. A deep combe-like hollow 
in the SW. part of the se// has consequently been sacrificed and 
is being gradually buried beneath a mass of earth whose level sur- 
face fulfils the requirements of the law. The ‘combe’ is, archaeo- 
logically speaking, the least promising part of the e//, but to 
prevent possible loss each part of it is carefully trenched before it 
is covered by our spoil-heaps. One of the trial trenches brought to 
light, towards the confines of the #e//, remains of buildings which 
seemed likely to possess some interest, and a small excavation was 
therefore carried out here, in Sqq. T, v, v, 28-30 of the general 
site plan; this is described hereafter as site H. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ATCHANA-ALALAKH 


Tue Patace AREA 


Level J. The period was represented here by a well-preserved 
building which occupied Sqq. P, Q, 9-12 along the’east side of the 
area; it was well constructed with heavy walls of mud brick, 
accurately laid out and of a type for which I do not know any 
parallel elsewhere (pl. 1). In the ruins there were found a num- 
ber of Mycenaean vessels all more or less of the Tell al Amarna 
type and no specimens whatsoever of the painted ‘Atchana’ ware; 
the evidence confirms the conclusion reached last season that that 
pottery had disappeared before the opening of our first period. 
To the west of this building a few remains of heavy rubble foun- 
dations seemed to show that the ‘fortress’ of the preceding age 
had been rebuilt, on slightly different lines, in period I, but the 
evidence was too scanty to establish more than that probability. 

Levels II-III. Over the western half of the palace area there 
lay a building which was erected in the third period and continued 
in use throughout the second; it extends westwards beyond the 
limits of our present excavation and its plan is therefore incom- 
plete, but it appears to have been a fortress occupying the NW. 
corner of the acropolis and attached to the acropolis wall from 
which it forms a salient. The building is very massive. Its walls 
vary in thickness from 2} to 5 m. and are built of mud brick on 
heavy rubble foundations, limestone blocks, boulders and basalt 
orthostats taken from ruins of the fourth level. The ‘rooms’ shown 
in the plan (pl. 11) were! filled with a solid mass of mud bricks or 
brick earth, a mass at least 3 m. thick (it rises to the present 
ground-level), above which the floors of the rooms proper were 
laid, so that the building was in effect raised on a platform which 
dominated its surroundings. Our plan is that of the substruc- 
ture only and, lacking doors, can give but an incomplete idea of 
the building’s character; for the same reason our work, dealing 
only with the clean artificial filling below floor-level, produced no 
objects belonging to the period. 

The acropolis wall, 5 m. thick, abutted on the fortress, its 
point of junction masked by a projecting buttress. To judge from 
the evidence obtained in 1937 the wall was in reality a double one, 
the 5-m. wall being the inner line, while separated from it by a 


‘ A curious constructional point is that the builders dug, for their foundations, 
V-shaped trenches; the stones were flung into rather than laid in these, and the brick- 
work was laid above them increasing in width as it rose; when ground-level was 
reached the next course of bricks was laid with its edges overlapping the course below 
and resting on the soil on either side of the trench. Instead therefore of the normal 
procedure whereby the foundations are wider than the superstructure we have here 
a superstructure which is wider than its foundations. 
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narrow passage there was an outer wall 3 m. thick; but here all 
trace of an outer wall had disappeared. The entrance to the fort 
probably was an the SE. side, where very solid square buttresses 
gave dignity to the facade and may well have flanked a gateway; 
in front of the buttressed wall stretched an open court, low-lying 
and paved with mud brick, which extended at least as far as the 
limits of our excavation—it lay below the level I building to 
the east and above the whole of the courtyard of the palace on 
the south. At the time when the fortress was built its site was a 
tumbled heap of ruins, the burnt debris of the walls of the palace. 
The builders levelled the area by cutting down the mounds and 
filling the hollows, and laid a mud-brick pavement over the whole 
of it. Through this they cut the trenches which were to take the 
foundations of their walls, and it was on the top of it that they 
piled the filling of the chambers of their substructure; but out- 
side the fortress the pavement remained as the new ground-level. 
No other buildings of level III therefore were to be found here 
(Sqq. R, s, 11-13); and since in the succeeding period the open 
court was retained, its level simply being raised by about a metre, 
we found no buildings of level II either. While level I was, over 
the greater part of the area, perfectly distinct, and while level IV 
was satisfactorily isolated by the mud-brick pavement spread 
above its ruins,! there was no true stratification for levels II and 
III, and most of the objects found in that zone could be assigned 
to the one period or the other on internal evidence only. On the 
whole, however, it did seem to be the case that fragments of 
‘Atchana’ ware with the elaborate papyrus design combined with 
rosettes which approaches most nearly to Cretan decoration came 
from the upper layers. On the other hand, we found in a hole dug 
down through the mud-brick pavement (but so little below it as 
to belong, perhaps, to level II and not to level III) a fine amphora 
containing the burnt ashes of a young child which is decorated 
in white on black with a row of birds and with linear patterns 
(pl. xv, 1); it is of rather coarse ware and the painting 1s rough and 
careless, and it is very much in the tradition of the early “‘Atchana’ 
pottery, which is purely Asiatic and betrays no connexions with 
the Aegean. It might be remarked here that decoration in white 
on black is characteristic of the later ‘Atchana’ pottery from levels 
II and III, white on red being at that time relatively uncommon; 
in level IV, on the other hand, white on black is the exception 
and the majority of the examples found have white designs on red, 


1 Tt was further distinguished by the fact that its entire stratum, composed of 
standing walls and fallen mud brick, was burnt to a bright red colour, whereas the 
mud pavement and everything above it was the natural grey. 
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while, very occasionally (I think that we have only two examples), 
the colour scheme is reversed and the characteristic designs are 
executed in dark paint on a white or light ground. 

To level II, arguing from the depth at which it was found, 
we can assign ‘the i ivory relief shown on plate xiv, 4 (aT/8/ 204), 
half of a square plaque carved with figures of composite animals 
engaged in conflict. This is a very remarkable object. The sub- 
ject, and in a few details the treatment also (e.g. the figure of 
a seated calf in the bottom triangle), are reminiscent of early 
Sumerian art, but the winged gryphon of the top triangle finds 
its nearest parallel on a thirteenth-century ivory from Megiddo, 
and the gryphon in the left-hand triangle has two heads, the 
second being a lion’s head projecting from his chest, and is 
exactly like the double-headed sphinx of a Carchemish relief.! 
The deeply cut diagonal grooves certainly, and the whole back- 
ground of the relief probably, were filled with a hard paste, origin- 
ally coloured but now bleached and crystallized, which had to be 
removed before the design could be distinguished—it had swollen 
and overspread the entire surface. The charming ivory figure 
of a nude girl, ar/8/38 (pl. x1v, 1), was found (in two pieces) only 
half a metre below the modern surface and should therefore be 
perhaps attributed to level I rather than to level II; the general 
style of it is Egyptian but the straight pigtail identifies the sub- 
ject as Hittite. Hittite also, to judge by its relation to cylinder 
seals, is the ivory handle decorated with an intricate curvilinear 
design, at/8/225 (pl. x1v, 4), which belonged definitely to level II. 
Just above the destruction-stratum of level IV was found one 
of the characteristic bu//a seals inscribed with Hittite hieroglyphs, 
at/8/135 (pl. x11, 1), and a second, at/8/153, was found higher 
up in the debris. 

Level IV. The buildings of level IV on the palace area were 
contemporary in that all were in use and all were destroyed at one 
and the same time, but they were not contemporary in their 
foundation ; they represent three phases of a single period. In the 
early part of that period this whole quarter of the city was laid out 
on a uniform plan, the buildings being orientated roughly NW. 
by SE.; all were large buildings of an official or royal character. 
Then it was decided to build a new palace; and for some reason 
or another a north-by-south orientation was preferred. Its site 
was mapped out and the existing buildings covering that site were 
destroyed down to the height of a metre above ground, and the 
rooms were filled with the debris of the upper parts of the walls 
so that a terrace was formed 1 m. higher than the ground-level 

1 ‘This was first pointed out to me by Mr. R. D. Barnett. 
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of the old building’ and on this the palace was erected; but the 
buildings all round it were left standing with the broken ends of 
their walls abutting on the palace walls. Later again, how much 
later we have no means of saying, the accommodation afforded by 
the palace was deemed insufficient and an annexe was built against 
its east and north sides, a single range of rooms along the north, 
between the palace proper and the acropolis wall, and a much 
larger addition comprising a court and a dozen or more rooms to 
the east, over what had perhaps been an open court of the palace 
as first planned. A glance at the plan on plate 111 will make this 
clear. The ‘residential’ palace is a rectangular building laid out 
with great regularity, though it should be noted that the entrance 
is not central in that there is a double range of rooms to the west 
of the axis and only a single range on the east, perhaps implying 
that an eastward addition had been contemplated from the outset. 
The annexe has no separate entrance but is approached through 
a room to the east of the columned hall of the first building; from 
the latter it is distinguished by having an outer wall of its own, 
which is simply built against the plastered face of the old wall and 
is constructionally independent of it. The buildings to the west 
of the palace and those enclosing its courtyard to the south are 
differently orientated and are the part that remains of the old 
system (hence the irregularity of the courtyard). Against the 
north wall of the annexe, just by its east corner, we found at a 
depth of more than 2 m. below the palace floor an angle of the 
building which preceded the palace; it is a structure closely 
resembling that which supplanted it, its walls having on either 
side well-trimmed basalt orthostats with mud brick above 
plastered with cement, and its orientation is precisely that of the 
buildings enclosing the southern courtyard; there is therefore no 
doubt whatsoever as to the conformity of the original lay-out of 
the area and the intrusive character of the existing palace complex. 
Further, it should be said that of the older buildings the room 
numbered 2 on the ground-plan (fig. 1), approached by a step, 
lies as high as the floor of the palace proper, and that the floor- 
level of the western range (rooms 4—9) is higher still. Since the 
palace-level was raised at the time of its construction the difference 
in level between this western range and the building which 
preceded the palace was proportionately greater, and it is evident 


1 This is true of the residential palace as judged from the rise of its stepped en- 
trance; to the north-east the rise in level is much greater, so that presumably the first 
buildings of period IV stood on a raised platform which ended at the east wall of the 
new palace, while those farther to the east, underlying the annexe, were on lower 
ground. 
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that the whole area occupied by the public buildings at the begin- 
ning of period IV was terraced down from.west to east, an arrange- 
ment which was to some extent obliterated by the palace builders. 


TAL ATCHANA 1938 : LEVEL 4. 
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Fic. 1. Western Range, Palace Site 


The explanation of this terracing is that, as will be shown later, 
the western part of the area excavated by us this year was at a 
considerably earlier period occupied by massive buildings whose 
destruction resulted in the raising, by accumulated debris, of the 
NW. end of the acropolis enclosure. 
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While the three elements in the ground-plan of the palace area 
give us three distinct phases of construction,! it is certain that 
all were destroyed at the same time. All were burnt by fire, and 
on the floor of room 2 of the western range there lay clay tablets 
bearing the same seal-impressions as were found on tablets in the 
palace annexe. In the ruins there were found no weapons except 
a couple of arrow-heads in room 16 of the palace, and nowhere 
were there any bodies: it is natural to conclude from this that the 
fire was accidental and not the work of an enemy who had fought 
his way into the city. Also, there seems to have been time and 
opportunity for the inhabitants to remove most of the objects of 
value from the burning building. They did not bother about clay 
vessels, and the site was accordingly most rich in pottery remains; 
but objects in metal were few and of a sort that might have been 
easily overlooked or dropped—a gold cloisonné bead in room 6, 
small toilet articles and personal ornaments in rooms 6 and 16, 
fragments of gold-work in the central court, and in room 18 gold 
and ivory inlay from furniture which was perhaps too bulky to be 
removed. Certainly an attempt had been made to carry out of 
danger the written archives; in the archive-room proper (room32) 
the shelves had been swept bare and the score or so of tablets 
found were strewn about the floor; fragments of two tablets 
forming part of a series lay in the central court (4), in the southern 
forecourt (1) a number of large tablets, broken in pieces, lying 
together, seemed to have been the contents of a basket dropped by 
some one who was trying to salve the palace records. The bulk 
of the objects was found in the NE. rooms of the palace proper, 
and here too the pottery was least disturbed; if the distribution 
can be taken as evidence we might conclude that the fire started 
in this quarter and spread fairly rapidly over the entire building. 
The part of the western range nearest to the palace was likewise 
burnt, but the other rooms farther to the west showed no signs 
of fire. All the old rooms bordering the south court shared the 
fate of the palace proper, though, owing to the small amount 
of timber used in their construction, the effects of the fire were 
here much less marked. 

In the palace itself the quantity of wood in the walls is extrava- 
gant. The foundations are of stone. In the case of external walls 


1 We have no reason to assert that the interval between the building of the palace 
and that of its annexe was very long. On the other hand, the ‘old palace’ underlying 
the annexe, which was presumably built at much the same time as the western range, 
was of such solid construction that it is not likely to have been superseded until it had 
attained a respectable age, and the interval between the western range and the build- 
ing of the annexe was probably considerable. 
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coursed rubble may be carried up to a height of o-80 m. above 
floor-level; in internal walls the coursed rubble may be replaced 
by basalt orthostats resting on trimmed limestone stretchers, 
giving a height of as much as 0-75 m., or there may be rubble 
rising scarcely above floor-level—that depends on the importance 
and use of the rooms. In any case there comes immediately above 
the stone a beam laid horizontally which may be of any thickness 
up to 0°30 m. square, its side flush with the wall face. Above it 
short baulks, about o- 50 m. long and usually 0-30 m. by 0-20 m. 
in thickness, are laid at right angles to the wall face, their outer 
ends resting on the horizontal beam, at intervals which vary from 
060 m. to 1:20 m. The intervals are filled with mud bricks and 
then, resting on the ends of the baulks, comes another horizontal 
beam, above which are more baulks set immediately above those 
of the lower row, and another beam, and so on. It is impossible 
to say to what height this timber construction was carried, but we 
find it to the full height to which walls are preserved, i.e. to 2°20 
m. (pl. 1x, 2), and it may well have been continued to the top of 
the building. It should be remarked that while an occasional tie- 
beam is useful in a mud-brick wall, as in a wall of coursed rubble, 
a half-timber construction on so lavish a scale as this has no 
constructional justification. Most of the bricks in the walls are 
square, and the timber certainly does secure a bond which with 
careless brick-laying would otherwise be lacking,! but that end 
could have been effected at much less cost. In buildings other 
than the palace wood is much less freely used; thus in the old 
rooms round the outer court it is for the most part limited to the 
single beam resting on the rubble foundations, and the same is true 
of the much older walls of the acropolis gate. But, on the other 
hand, the eighth-century palace found by the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago at Tainat, just opposite Atchana, is constructed in 
precisely the same manner with its alternate courses of wooden 
header and stretcher beams, so that the tradition of elaborate half- 
timber work was long-lived but applied, seemingly, only to 
buildings of a special sort. Since it was not, properly speaking, 
utilitarian, I would suggest that we have here a conventional 
system which was of course originally based on practical con- 
siderations—probably it derives from building in small uncoursed 


' ‘Thus we notice that, with the disappearance of the wood, the bricks of the wall 
face tend to fall away leaving a clean though rough face formed by the next course of 
bricks; in fact, where timber was used the builders did not trouble to secure any 
further bond through the wall and their bricks make so many skins which can be 
detached in turn, as is seen in the photograph on pl. vim, 2. But half-bricks were 
known, and were used where timber was less employed, so that the walls of e.g. the 
old domestic quarter of the palace show no tendency to peel. 
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rubble—and was continued as a tradition, in certain cases, long 
after the change of basic material to square bricks had robbed it 
of all real use. When the first example of this construction was 
found by us in 1937 I assumed that the wooden framework was 
a basis for wooden panelling, a theory which seemed to account 
satisfactorily for the roughness of the exposed brickwork. That 
was incorrect. Wood panelling may have been used occasionally, 
but generally the walls were covered with a plaster which concealed 
the brickwork and the timber alike; the woodwork therefore is 
not a decorative feature, but is due toa constructional principle 
here misapplied. 

When the palace caught fire the heat generated by the slow 
burning of so much timber encased in brickwork and covered by 
the debris of the upper part of the walls was tremendous. Not 
only were the mud bricks burnt to a deep red colour but while 
some were hardened, many more were pulverized and many were 
vitrified, as were parts of the cement plaster which covered them 
and the plaster of the floors; in one case, in the doorway between 
rooms 3 and 4, the basalt jamb was not only splintered by the 
heat, as was normally the case, but was partly melted so that 
vitreous drops ran down its surface like icicles. It is surprising 
that any objects should have survived the effects of such a furnace. 
Actually a fair number of the clay vessels found had been vitrified 
and turned into clinkers by the heat, but other objects, even those 
of gold and ivory, had been protected by the fallen mud brick and 
had suffered wonderfully little. 

Apart from its destruction by fire the palace had suffered much 
from the activities of the builders of the later fortress. The 
foundations of that had been cut down into and below the level 
of the palace floors, and along the lines of its walls nothing was 
left of the older building. The fortress-builders, influenced 
presumably by the lay-out of the surviving buildings in the quarter, 
reverted to the old orientation, so that their work runs diagonally 
to the palace ruins. The frontage of the fort runs across from 
room I1 of the palace to the doorway of room 20 (the stair-well), 
and to the NW. of the line most of the rooms have been more or 
less seriously damaged, while the foundations of the later city 
wall have nearly obliterated the north end of the annexe—rooms 
23, 24, 25, 34, 35, and 36; elsewhere the palace has suffered little, 
and in the annexe many of the walls are standing to a height of 
over 2 m. 

In front of the palace stretches a courtyard, not yet entirely 
excavated by us, enclosed on three sides by buildings which date 
from the pre-palace era and now, as perhaps originally, served as 
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1. The palace: lavatory in room 10 
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. The palace: Room 24 looking SE.; column base in foreground; the face of 
the back wall has peeled away 
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1. The palace: Room 28 with sunken column base; room 32 beyond 





. The palace: East wall of room 32 showing timber construction 
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the domestic quarter (pl. v1, 1). Along the front of the rdnge runs 
a narrow brick-paved causeway leading to the palace entrance; 
from the foot of the steps a second causeway runs out across the 
yard at an angle and turns westwards probably to arrive at a door- 
way in the western range which has been destroyed by the fortress 
foundations; the rest of the courtyard area was simply floored 
with clay, and in the middle of it was a sump-pit filled with broken 
tiles whereby the court was drained. A wide doorway facing the 
palace leads into the kitchen (room C 5) in which we found a 
square hearth, a beehive-shaped bread-oven, and a clay trivet on 
which a pot could be set over the fire. Alongside the kitchen were 
smaller rooms (C 4, 6, 7) in which were large store-jars, and by 
them was a narrow flight of stairs leading to upper chambers or 
to the flat roof. A large room to the east of the courtyard (C 1) 
with two small chambers opening out of it (C 2 and 3) must have 
been a servants’ work-room, as clay vessels of all sorts were ranged 
along its walls and in it were basalt mortars, querns, and rubbing- 
stones, while the little chambers were stacked with pottery. In the 
east wall of room C 1 was a door leading to another large room, 
D 1, which also was a kitchen; here was a whole cluster of ovens, 
a clay trivet, stone mortars and querns and much pottery; difficult 
of access from the palace, it was perhaps the kitchen in which the 
food of the domestic staff was prepared, whereas room C 5 was 
the palace kitchen proper. 

The walls of these rooms, standing often to a height of more 
than 2 m., contained very little timber (generally only the single 
beam resting on the stone foundations) and, except for room C 1 
and the cupboard opening out of it, were simply mud-plastered 
and whitewashed; repeated coats of whitewash spoke of long use, 
but the condition of the latest coat showed that repairs were not 
carried out more often than was absolutely necessary. But they 
were solidly constructed and amply thick enough to support a 
second storey. The existence of a staircase does not definitely 
prove an upper floor, but it is evidence in favour of such; the size 
of the kitchens and offices would imply a reasonably large domestic 
staff, and since the ground-floor affords no other accommodation 
for them, we may fairly suppose that the courtyard buildings, like 
the palace itself, were of more than one storey. 

The entrance to the palace has been adequately described in 
my report for 1937, and I will deal here only with the newly 
discovered features. It is the only entrance and serves both for 
the older palace, which we may call the residential palace, and the 
annexe, which has a more official character; from the columned 
hall a door on the left leads to the former, a door on the right leads 
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through room 13 to the new wing. I shall deal first with the 
residential part. 

From the ante-room (3), with its low stone panelling, a doorway 
gives on to the great staircase (19 and 20 on the plan, pl. 111) which 
occupies the SW. corner of the building. Of the stairs nothing 
remains; they were of wood, as was generally the case,! and have 
left no trace of themselves, but a calculation based on sae porns 
good evidence gives for the ground-floor rooms a height of 54 m,, 
the same height as is given by the newel staircase in the annexe. 
A second door in room 3, in its north wall, leads into the central 
court, 4, and here the symmetrical arrangement of the building 
becomes obvious. On either side of the court, to east and west, 
there are two communicating rooms entered by a single door in 
the farther of the two—the door to room 7 is preserved although 
much damaged, that to room 11 has been entirely destroyed by the 
fortress wall, but can safely be restored. In the far (north) wall of 
the court are two other doors each giving access to a suite of 
rooms which together comprise the rest of the building’s ground- 
floor. The left-hand suite consists of six rooms of which 15 is a 
bathroom and 14 a lavatory; the right-hand suite seems to have 
had three rooms only,? of which room g is a bathroom containing 
a square terra-cotta bath (pl. v1, 2) and ¢ is a lavatory (pl. vim, 1) 
of the type normal in the palace and identical with that in use in 
the Near East at the present time. Of the western suite the large 
room 18 had its floor buried to a depth of some 0-60 m. in wood 
ash from which we collected hundreds of fragments of gold 
binding and ivory inlay, mostly plain squares, circles, diamonds, 
and triangles suggesting that they formed the decoration of 
furniture very much like that made in modern times at Damascus, 
inlaid with mother of pearl and brass wire; but amongst them 
were two roundels of ivory very delicately carved with a star 
pattern in relief, one of them still retaining its gold enrichment 
(pl. xiv, 4, aT/8/79). Rooms 6, 16, and 17 contained an astonish- 
ing amount of pottery—hundreds of large plates, often still in 
piles of ten or a dozen, mostly of plain local ware but sometimes 
burnished or decorated with concentric circles of red paint, jugs, 
both local and of Cypriote base-ring ware, Cypriote ‘milk-bowls’, 
and one or two examples of rather coarsely painted ‘Atchana’ 


1 So in the annexe staircase, room 27, and in the little staircase in the servants’ 
quarters; in the latter there can be seen in the brick walls the holes left by the cross- 
timbers which supported the treads, and the marks of burning correspond accurately 
to the rise of the flight. 

2 Room 10 may have been divided into an eastern and a western half, which, 
however, is not very likely, or again it may have had direct communication with room 
11, but for this too all evidence is lacking. 
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ware; with these were two ivory toilet-boxes, one (pl. x111, 2) of 
duck form like an example found in 1937 in room 6, one circular 
with swivel cover and decorated with a female head of Egyptian 
style (pl. xiv, 2, aT/8/74), an ivory comb, pins, a large disc 
perhaps from a belt with a centre of embossed silver and a border 
of mosaic in red stone and mother of pearl, very definitely Meso- 
potamian in style and technique, several cylinder seals (pl. x11, 
1, AT/8/119 etc.), large studs of bronze and ivory also perhaps 
from a belt, a copper cooking-pot, etc. Rooms 7 and 8 likewise 
contained vast quantities of pottery and—a curious anomaly— 
several lumps of mixed copper and iron melted together and yet 
retaining the form of the vessels in which they had been melted. 

Of the eastern suite room 10 contained no pottery at all except 
a single bowl standing in the middle of the floor, but in that 
(relatively small) part of the room which had not been destroyed 
by the fortress foundations there were found two dozen complete 
clay tablets and fragments of others. Room 11 was entirely 
destroyed. Room 12 contained no small pottery but fragments 
of a great many large store-jars, some of which had certainly 
fallen from above, but some seemed to belong to the room itself. 
On the whole, therefore, there is a marked difference between the 
two suites; in the western we have women’s possessions and, in 
pottery, dinner-services such as would naturally be in the women’s 
keeping, while in the eastern suite we have store-vessels (wine- 
jars?) which might well belong to the man’s province and docu- 
ments which are undoubtedly his. On this showing the ground- 
floor was divided into quarters for male and female servants, 
presumably of higher rank than those who were housed in the 
domestic buildings round the courtyard, and the royal family 
must have lived in the upper storey. We have found two rather 
small basalt column-bases, lying in the ruins but above floor-level, 
which had certainly fallen from the upper chambers; they prove 
that upper chambers did exist (and that the stairs did not lead 
merely to a flat roof) and that the plan of them was not identical 
with that of the ground-floor where, in the residential palace, no 
columns were used except in the entrance-hall. We must suppose 
for the upper storey larger rooms some of which would, like two 
of the ground-floor rooms in the annexe, be divided by a column 
and flanking piers into two communicating parts; such are shown 
in Mr. Lavers’s restored drawing on pl. rv. 

The fact that there was from the outset a door in the eastern 
end of room 13 makes it probable that there had been here an 
open court belonging to the palace and entered through it; it was 
this court that was now taken over as the site for an extension of 
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the original building. A small courtyard was retained to serve 
as light-well for the new rooms; the new wall was built up against 
the old and the original door-passage was prolonged by fresh 
basalt jambs; a new floor of white cement was laid over the old 
without any appreciable raising of the level, and on the farther 
side of the court a single door gave acess to the chambers. 

The ground-plan of the new building is entirely unlike that of 
the old. Down the centre of it run two large rooms, 24 and 28, 
each of which is partitioned into two by a screen consisting of a 
column and flanking brick piers; in room 24 (pl. vir, 2) the plain 
basalt column-base rests on the pavement, in room 28 (pl. 1x, 1) 
it is sunk below pavement level, and round it there is a deep 
depression which was found to be filled with burnt wood—it 
would seem that whereas the sunken stone took the weight of the 
wooden shaft, the foot of the latter was encased in a wooden base 
which was not functional but purely decorative. The two rooms 
have a communicating door between them, but this is not placed 
centrally so as to give a vista from one to the other; room 28 has, 
however, at its south end a centrally placed door of unusual width 
which gives on a large antechamber (32) off which, on the west, 
lies what we can safely identify as the archive-room (33). This is 
a room of moderate size and irregular shape; its floor is of white 
cement, its walls were originally plastered with the same material, 
and round the foot of the walls runs a low bench or shelf also 
cement-faced and covered. Precisely such a chamber has been 
found at Ur in a house of the nineteenth century B.c., and there 
its use was proved by the finding of numerous clay tablets lying 
on the low shelf; in this case the shelves had been swept clean but 
the tablets, which we confidently expected as soon as the shelf 
came to light, were duly forthcoming scattered about the floor. 

A door in the east wall of room 28 led into a room (27) which 
was almost entirely taken up by a staircase. The steps ran round 
a central newel built of brick and timber in the same fashion as the 
walls, and the treads had been of wood, partly supported for 
the first two turns by a solid packing but on the third side resting 
on wooden bearers, below which there was enough head-room to 
allow of a deep cupboard with cemented floor and regular door 
opening on the passage which formed the fourth side of the newel. 
The passage led on to the three other rooms, 29, 30, and 31, 
which occupied the SE. corner of the building. Of them, room 
29 contained a fair amount of domestic pottery, as did room 30, 
they being almost the only rooms in the building in which pottery 
was found, and in 29, near the north wall and the doorway, lay 
the remarkable ram’s head in polished limestone (pl. x11) which 
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will be described later. Room 30 had high brick shelves along 
its north and west walls which considerably lessened its area; in 
room 31, against the south wall, was a lavatory of normal type. 
The second columned room, 24, lay in part under the later city 
wall which had destroyed all its north end; at its south end there 
were found a few clay vessels, mostly Cypriote base-ring jugs, 
and fragments of five or six Cypriote jugs in the form of a cow, 
one of which (pl. xvi1, 1) was nearly complete; the significance of 
these is hard to see. Room 25 was unique in the building in hav- 
ing its walls lined with good basalt orthostats; room 26 had small 
orthostats originally covered with cement and had a lavatory 
against its north wall. Room 21, on the other side, contained a 
number of tablets and in the fallen brickwork above it was the 
lower jaw of an elephant from which the teeth and tusks had been 
removed.! The north end of the room had been entirely destroyed 
by the builders of the later city wall, and its north wall and the 
room beyond it (23) are conjectural. From the latter room a door 
opened to the west into room 34, the first of a range of chambers 
added to the original palace against its north wall. The room had 
a well-cemented floor which sloped sharply to the centre where 
there was a large clay vessel sunk with its rim flush with the floor. 
It is difficult not to see in it a room intended for some such 
operation as the decanting of wine or the storage of oil, and to 
associate it with the next chamber, 35, which, in so far as it had 
escaped destruction at the hands of the later builders, was filled 
with great store-jars still remarkably well preserved (pl. x, 1). 
From this room a passage with cemented walls and floor led to 
room 36 whose walls had been razed to their foundations, but its 
cement floor survived; on the latter were found clay tablets, most 
of them in very bad condition. 

A glance at the plan will show a marked difference in the thick- 
ness of the internal walls of the building, a difference which is 
certainly not accidental but must reflect the weight to be borne 
by each wall; with this guidance it is possible to make a reconstruc- 
tion of the building in which different elements of it are respec- 
tively one, two, and three storeys high. For the narrow range 
along the north end of the palace the evidence is not satisfactory, 
but the enormously heavy stone foundations of room 36 suggest 
a corner tower which might be approached by a ladder from the 
flat roof of room 35, and would actually have afforded an out- 
look over the city wall of the period. Without going here into 
all the arguments I would claim that the restoration given by 


' A second, also without tusks or teeth, was found in the ruins of a private house 
of level II in Sq. u. 17. 
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Mr. Lavers’s drawing on plate rv is likely to be substantially correct. 
One curious feature should be noted. The south wall of room 32, 
although it stood nearly 2 m. high on the inside, had no outer face 
at all; it was a skin of brickwork built against a mass of hard clay 
and mud brick whose surface ran sharply down to join, on the line 
of the south wall of room 31 produced, the floor of an open court 
which had been made here by the razing of older buildings. The 
wall seems to have been built against and (at about two metres 
height).on an ‘apron’ which presumably was meant to receive and 
discharge the drainage from the roof of the building; the water 
would have run across the court probably to a sump-pit like that 
in the forecourt of the original palace. 

This large and elaborate building with its division into two 
parts, a residence and official quarters or audience-chambers, has, 
I think, no close parallel elsewhere. As was pointed out in my 
previous report, the materials and the methods of its construction 
present many analogies with Cretan architecture and in that 
respect also it is the prototype of the later Hittite buildings known 
to us. But the plan is neither that of Crete nor related to the 
‘Hilani’ (whatever be meant by that much-abused expression) of 
the later Hittite builder; it is indeed more like that of an Eighteenth 
Dynasty Egyptian house than anything Asiatic, but the Egyptian 
analogy cannot be pressed very far. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that it was other than normal, but it is so much earlier than any 
other Hittite building yet excavated that we have nothing whereby 
we may fairly judge it. Simply because of its age the term 
‘Hittite’, as applied to it, is likely to be challenged, especially as it 
has been the opinion of many scholars that Hittite ‘colonization’ 
of North Syria did not begin until the twelfth century,! and it 
must be justified. I have already (dnt. Four. xviii, p. 8) noted 
that impressions of seals with Hittite hieroglyphs have been 
found by us in level II, i.e. in the fourteenth century; evidence of 
earlier Hittite occupation of the site is now forthcoming. In room 
8 of the palace there were found fragments, partly vitrified by the 
fire which destroyed the building, of a clay strainer on which 
there were incised before firing two Hittite hieroglyphs. A 
more remarkable object came from room C 3. This was a room 
of the pre-palace range, and in its SW. wall there had originally 
been a doorway which was blocked with brickwork shortly before 
the palace was built; in the groove along the edge of the door-sill 
which had held the wooden joist supporting the sill proper, there 
was found, in the wood ash, the steatite disc figured on plate x11, I, 
AtT/8/136. On each side of it there is, in the centre, a roughly 

T See below, p. 32. 
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engraved circle wherein is a short Hittite hieroglyphic inscription, 
and in the wide space between the circle and the border is a longer 
inscription in another script, the words, of one, two, or three signs 
each, separated by double hatched bars. To the early part of our 
fourth period, i.e. to a date well back in the sixteenth century, 
belongs this bilingual (?) monument; it is the oldest example of 
Hittite writing that we possess, and it carries back to an unex- 
pectedly early period the Hittite domination of the North Syrian 
towns. 

The fact lends added interest to the ram’s head found in room 
29. It is generally agreed that none of the known Syro-Hittite 
sculptures goes back earlier than the twelfth century, and this may 
be true.! Certainly none of them bears any stylistic resemblance 
to this extraordinary piece of sculpture in the round. The head 
(pl. x11) is cut out of a block of peculiarly fine-grained and hard 
limestone which has been so polished as to have the appearance 
of marble, although the absence of crystalline structure forbids 
the use of that term. It is 0-32 m. high and is pierced vertically by 
a hole having a diameter of 0-04 m.; actually the boring has been 
done from above and from below, and has not been done at all 
successfully, the two holes meeting at an angle. The back of the 
stone is left fairly rough and so is the conical part above the horns; 
the sides are well polished. The face of the animal is on two 
almost flat planes which meet at a very slight angle; the eyes are 
in very low relief and with a front light are scarcely noticeable, 
though with an arranged side light they stand out boldly; the 
ridiculously small round ears are also in low relief, and only the 
great horns which encircle the visage are bold both in relief and in 
the cutting of the rings; the nostrils, reduced to a suggestion, can 
be seen only if the head is looked at from below. The first and last 
impression given by the head is that of style; it is not a primitive 
essay but the finished product of a sophisticated and long- 
established art which had learned to carry to an extreme the 
principles of the simplification of form and could subordinate 
realism to pattern; it is a startling illustration of the as yet un- 
known art of the early Hittites. What purpose it served we do not 
know. The fact of its being pierced and of the back being left 
rough suggests that it is a piece of applied decoration rather than 
an independent work of art; the roughness of the stone above the 
horns I would explain by suggesting that this was hidden by a 
top-knot of hair made in a different material, presumably metal. 


' When working at Carchemish I was of the opinion that some of the re-used slabs 
with scenes carved in relief should be referred tothe pre-twelve-hundred phase, but 
I could not produce evidence substantiating this. 

VOL. XIX D 
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In that case the upper hole might be for affixing such a top-knot 
and the lower for a support; in view of the place where it was 
found, fallen from above (there were ashes beneath as well as 
above it) next door to the staircase, it is possible that it decorated 
the balustrade at the stair-head, but that must remain the merest 
surmise. 

It is not necessary to describe here in much detail the range of 
buildings lying west of the palace (fig. 1); they were too much 
destroyed to possess any great architectural interest and, situated 
as they had been on high ground, immediately below what was 
to be the level of the fortress foundations, the rooms, scarcely 
recognizable as such, contained, with one exception, no objects. 
Clearly there had been here a large open courtyard with buildings 
enclosing it probably on three sides; the eastern range had been 
entirely obliterated by the palace, which cut diagonally across it, 
and the only remains were those of the north-west and south-west 
ranges, agreeing in their orientation with the buildings enclosing 
the courtyard of the palace proper. On the north-west was what 
had apparently been the entrance-chamber (2), a wide and shallow 
room with a broad recessed gateway, on either side of which, in 
the re-entrant angles, there was a low solid base of basalt (re-used 
orthostats, judging from the trimming of the edges of the blocks) 
the purpose of which was not clear. The room had a cement floor 
and cement-plastered brick walls and in it were found very many 
tablets contemporary with those from the palace annexe. Behind 
this was a room (10) crossed by a drain passing below the floor 
and coming from what may have been a central court (12), whose 
clay floor was bordered by a narrow pavement of terra-cotta tiles 
laid along the foot of the walls; the ‘court’ had in its NE. wall a 
wide gateway with basalt jambs and threshold. Two doors with 
basalt jambs led into rooms on the SW. of the main courtyard, 
and the outer of them, at least, was due to a reconstruction or 
modification of the building carried out in the palace period; the 
room entered by this door (room 6) may have been of the columned 
type seen in the palace rooms 24 and 28, but the column-base was 
missing and only a suggestion of piers warranted the assumption. 


Tue City Gate or Lever VII 


Although the general programme of our work had been to 
clear down to the fourth level of the ruins over as large an area 
as possible before embarking on deeper excavation, it did by now 
seem desirable to find out something of the antecedents of the 
palace and to test, with a view to further work, the possibilities of 
the lower levels of the mound. Whereas a sondage on the private 
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house sites might well give us a more continuous and perhaps a 
more illuminating historical stratification, a trial shaft in the palace 
area might be expected to furnish better evidence of the wealth 
of the site in earlier periods. The buildings of the western range 
were in such a condition that their destruction would involve but 
little loss, and the fact that they lay so high implied the existence 
of important buildings below them; consequently their walls were 
razed and fresh excavation begun on their site. 

Beneath the fourth-level floors there came to light evidence of 
two successive building periods. Of both, the superstructures had 
completely disappeared, we had to deal with foundations only, and 
only the difference of the colour of two types of mud brick en- 
abled us to say with certainty that two levels were involved and to 
distinguish between them. In one case a wall of level V did stand 
toa height of a few centimetres, resting on the remains of level VI, 
but for the most part we dug through solid masses of mud brick 
which presented no understandable shape. It was here that we 
found the clay tablet att/274, on which see pp. 38-48. In one 
case two foundation-boxes built of re-used basalt slabs—both 
plundered in antiquity—gave an approximate level for the super- 
structure of level VI, and the finding of painted pottery of the type 
familiar to us from the work done in 1937 on the ramparts of the 
pre-fourth-level town! proved that we had passed from the palace 
age to an earlier epoch, but as regards the character of the build- 
ings the only conclusion at which we could arrive, based on the 
enormous extent of the area occupied by solid and undifferentiated 
mud brickwork, was that we were digging through the city wall 
of the sixth level and probably through that of the fifth also. 

The sudden emergence, in this solid mass of grey mud brick, 
of bricks reddened by fire provided a welcome clue; at last, after 
two days of mere quarrying, there were walls that could be fol- 
lowed. Then, lower down, orthostats began to appear, of lime- 
stone instead of the basalt to which we had been accustomed 
hitherto, and the building took shape as the gate of the citadel of 
the seventh level (pl. x, 2). 

The gate-tower (pl. v) is a rectangle, massively built, set back 
from the outer line of the city wall, with a total depth of 17 m. 
and a width over all of 23 m.; through the middle of it runs the 
gate-passage blocked by three doors set between projecting piers; 
it is the prototype of later Hittite gateways such as we have at 
Carchemish, at Sinjerli, at Boghazkeui, and at Tell Halaf. Of the 
towers flanking the passage, each rather more than 9 m. wide, 
that to the north-east was completely excavated by us; the south- 

™ Ant. Four. xviii, 16. 
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western was disengaged but its interior was left over for another 
season; outside the gateway the ends of the city wall were only 
approximately located. 

On the outside a fairly steep ramp led up from the lower town 
to the gate recess; like the gate passage, it was of clay and brick- 
earth only. The foundations of the gate-towers were of heavy 
rubble which, just short of the entrance, was replaced by well- 
dressed orthostats of white limestone or limestone conglomerate; 
the door piers were faced with similar orthostats measuring as 
much as 1:60 m. in width by 1-10 m. in height, but the tower walls 
at the ends of the door recesses were of mud brick only. Along 
the tops of the orthostats burnt wood witnessed to the use of 
timbers in the wall construction, but no evidence was left to show 
whether the timbering was limited to a single horizontal beam 
or whether it was continued in the upper brickwork, as later 
analogies would lead us to expect. Against the second pier, on the 
NW.., there was a round hole in the floor which can only have been 
for a door-socket, but that had been removed. Between the first 
and second piers on the NE. side a small door in the mud-brick 
wall, with a stone threshold and wood-encased steps, led into a 
little chamber to be described hereafter; there was no corre- 
sponding door on the other side. At the back, the SW. tower had 
continuous foundations of heavy rubble rising to a height of about 
0:60 m. and unbroken by any doorway. At the back of the NE. 
tower, however, the rubble foundations gave place to well-dressed 
blocks, and there was a wide gateway with limestone jambs and 
stepped threshold leading into a shallow room (pl. x1, 4) occupying 
the whole width of the tower, and from a doorway at the west end 
of its back wall there ran up a flight of stairs of which the lower 
treads, built of mud brick, were preserved to a height of 1-25 m.! 
The solid stairs ended at the limit of the little chamber already 
mentioned, which was of the same width as the stair flight; the 
side walls of this had been burnt, lightly below and heavily 
above, and the line of marked discoloration ran up at a slope which 
continued the line of the existing stairs; it was evident that from 
the top of them a wooden flight had been carried over the little 
chamber and then, with a double turn to the right, had continued 
above the two similar and parallel chambers to the east. In the 
first chamber there were no lodgement-holes for bearer beams, 
either in the end wall or in the block forming the solid stair flight, 
nor were there any holes for cross stays in the side walls; but at 
the far end there were two low brick bases against the wall, with 


' The mud-brick steps were badly worn and the treads obliterated; there was 
evidence to show that they had subsequently been encased with wood. 
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three large limestone rubble blocks between them, and at the 
stair end there were several similar rough blocks, and I would 
suggest that the bearer beams were supported on uprights the 
feet of which the stones helped to secure. About the construction 
of the next flight nothing could be said because the walls were not 
standing high enough to provide evidence; but here again the 
marks of burning were intensified on the upper part of the walls. 
It is a curious fault in the design of the gateway that the little 
guard-chamber under the stairs should have been approached 
from the outer door recess; an enemy had only to force one of the 
three great doors to be able to enter the chamber and set fire to 
the whole tower. In all other respects the design is admirable. 

It will be noticed that the orthostats of the pier-ends are slightly 
inclined outwards; further, on the outer facade, the orthostats 
adjoining the corner-stones of the entrance project beyond these 
in such a way as to suggest a timber frame-post against the corner- 
stone; and the edge of the projecting stone gives the same angle 
of inclination as do the pier-ends. It certainly looks as if the 
doorways had wooden frames, and as if the slant of the stones 
(and therefore of the timbers) was intentional. In the restored 
drawing (pl. v) we have suggested a form of gateway resembling 
the later gate of Boghazkeui, i.e. with sloped jambs and a pointed 
arch. At Boghazkeui the arch was corbelled, a natural method in 
stone construction where the varying length of the stones gives 
every opportunity for counterpoise; it is a difficult method to 
use with plain mud bricks of uniform size, but easy enough if 
timber be employed in mud-brick construction. We have there- 
fore (since we have evidence of the timber-work) restored a flat 
lintel with a false relieving-arch above built in wood and brick, 
and giving an effect not altogether unlike that of the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae. 

Almost the only object found in the gateway came from the 
hinge-socket hole by the second door, a small bronze figure of a 
god riding on an eagle (pl. x1v, 3); whether it has any relation to 
the Greek Ganymede or the Sumerian Etana it is for others to 
decide. 

I have pointed out above that the buildings of the fourth level 
here, although they were destroyed at the same time as the palace, 
were of considerably earlier foundation and belonged to the early 
part of what must have been a fairly long period; if the destruction 
took place about 1475 B.c. the foundation may take us back the 
best part of a century. As to the duration of period V it is im- 
possible to hazard a guess, but there is no reason to assume that 
it was very long. The sixth level, with its immensely solid city 
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wall, presumably represents a period of some length. That the 
great gateway of the seventh level stood for some time is in- 
herently probable, and there are a few minor alterations in its 
structure which may support this; it is perhaps not extravagant to 
suppose that its foundation dates from the eighteenth century 
B.c. It is an extraordinarily fine piece of work, both in its general 
conception (apart from the one weakness noted above) and in 
execution, a work which could have been undertaken only at a 
time when the city was strong and prosperous and probably on the 
occasion of some strengthening of the city’s position. 


Sire H (pl. vz) 
On the SW. side of the #e// is a low-lying area which is being 


used as a dumping-ground for the soil taken from the excava- 
tions; as the dump has advanced over this area trenches have been 
dug across it to test the ground and ensure us against the danger 
of burying any part which might merit investigation; the lowest 
of these trenches, trench nu, showed, close to the southern limits 
of our concession, buildings which might possess interest, and the 
trench was therefore expanded into an excavation covering most 
of Sqq. T 29, 30, U 29, 30, v 28 and 29, and another trench, J, 
was run out across Sq. v 31; the result threw a certain amount of 
light on the defences of the upper town during the first part of the 
second millennium. 

The oldest remains were found in trench j. At the extreme end 
of the trench work was carried down to water-level;! very little 
above it there ran two parallel walls of mud brick, their internal 
faces covered with cement plaster, enclosing a cement floor. 
Behind the inner wall was a floor-level of beaten clay covered with 
a thin bed of ashes, and then, resting on the ashes and conse- 
quently later in date than the walls already mentioned, there were 
some very rough stone foundations with mud brick above; we 
followed the top surface of this mud brickwork, which rose as it 
advanced inland, for a distance of 10 m. In Sq. v 29—30 the same 
mass of mud brickwork was discovered; its SW. edge corre- 
sponded more or less with the line of the stone foundations in 
trench j, though it was so much destroyed that only approximate 
measurements could be taken, and it was followed inland up to 
a heavy wall running NW. by SE. across Sq. vu 29. The wall, 
which presented a clean face to the NE. going down almost to 
water-level, was broken by a branch running NE., with equally 


™ Owing to the silting up of the bed of the Orontes in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch the water-table in the Amk plain has risen very much, and its present level 
(especially after an exceptionally wet winter) bears no relation to ancient conditions. 
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deep foundations, which was peculiar in that its SE. face was not 
quite vertical but inclined as would be the inner face ofa retaining- 
wall. 

Thus far then we have a solid mass of mud brick whose direc- 
tion is precisely that of the present contours of the mound’s foot; 
it is about 15 m. wide; it occupies the position in which we should 
expect to find the bounding wall of the upper city, but it would 
seem to be not so much a wall as a platform from which the wall 
rose. That wall has been destroyed, but the massive mud-brick 
walls of a later date which now rise from it are based not directly 
on the flat surface of the platform but on mud brickwork rising 
above its level, and although this has been terribly hacked about 
and preserves no definite line, except at one point in Sq. vu 30, 
we have enough to justify us in saying that the original structure 
must have been virtually a prototype of the later. 

The platform was built in compartments which were filled 
with broken bricks, mud, and rubbish; its top was probably 
rather higher than it is to-day and may have sloped, or been 
stepped, upwards towards the town. In Sq. v 29 the line of the 
defences was broken by a narrow and, apparently, winding en- 
trance which passed between two solid bastions with re-entrant 
angles on their inner faces, then turned sharply to the SE., and 
perhaps by another turn led on to the higher platform which lay 
behind the retaining-wall in Sq. v 29. Such is certainly, at least 
in part, the arrangement in the succeeding period. For this we 
have the bastions still preserved, on their inner faces, to a height 
of a metre and a half. The passage-face of the NW. bastion is 
continued by a wall of ordinary thickness (1-10 m.) which turns 
SE. and again SW. to abut on the inner face of the SE. bastion 
and enclose a room which may have been in the nature of a guard- 
room; in the NE. wall there is a breach which may be accounted 
for by there having been here a door leading through into the city, 
a more direct passage than was allowed by the original ground- 
plan. The NW. end of the breach is clearly accidental, a mere 
breaking-down of the brickwork, but the SE. end shows a clean 
face and should be the real door-jamb. Flanking it on the NE. 
face of the wall there is an attached half-column built in mud 
brick (pl. x1, 2); it has a diameter of o-80 m. and projects not 
directly from the wall face but from a rectangular pilaster. The 
decorative motive of the attached half-column, unexpected as it is 
in Hittite architecture, cannot be connected with the common 
Mesopotamian usage. In Sumerian and Babylonian temples— 
and the motive is peculiar to religious buildings—the half- 
columns are not isolated as here but are contiguous, with no flat 
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wall-face between them, and they invariably have running down 
the centre a T-shaped groove which is lacking in the Atchana 
example. In a fifteenth-century house at Atchana excavated by 
us in 1937! the front door is flanked by large attached half- 
columns of mud brick, and now the occurrence of an earlier ex- 
ample in a corresponding position would seem to show that it is 
a definitely Hittite feature. I would suggest that it is derived 
very simply from the use of timber in wall construction. We have 
plenty of evidence to prove that the heavy timbers so constantly 
employed in wall-building were very often split logs with one 
rounded and one flat face; usually the rounded face is to the inside 
and it is the flat trimmed face which is exposed flush with the 
brickwork; but the beam has only to be turned round to give 
precisely the effect which we find here. 

The NW. bastion was followed by us for a distance from the 
entry of 12} m. In that distance there was a salient which brought 
the wall face into line with that of the first re-entrant of the SE. 
bastion and, on the limits of our present work, a second salient 
which was more pronounced than that of the SE. bastion and 
seemed likely to connect with a prolongation of the NE. wall of 
the ‘guard-chamber’; of sucha prolongation, however, no evidence 
was forthcoming at the depth to which we dug. 

In this period levels had been raised a good deal. Along the 
entrance-passage and in the ‘guard-chamber’ there was a mass of 
trodden clay and rubbish about 1 m. thick which was recog- 
nizably a packing for a road surface, and this continued through 
the doorway in the NE. wall of the guard-chamber; the wall was 
built over the remains of that of the former period, and the founda- 
tion of the half-column which distinguished it was 0-60 m. above 
the base of the old wall. The rise must have gone far to obliterate 
the distinction between the floor of the room entered by the door 
and the old terrace beyond the retaining-wall to the SE. Trenches 
which we had previously cut across the dump area farther to the 
east uniformly showed on the axis of the doorway low-lying ground 
entirely devoid of buildings. There would seem therefore to have 
been, what indeed the present contours would suggest, a broad 
roadway leading from the plain up to the high level of the city, 
flanked by buildings themselves situated on high-terraced ground. 
Our trench u crosses the line of the road at the bottom of its 
slope just where a spur of slightly higher ground running out 
from the foot of the SE. terrace indicates the wall of defence which 
must have joined the terraces and enclosed the start of the ascend- 
ing roadway. Between the earliest of our periods here and the 

' Ant. Four. xviii, pl. 1v, house A. 
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second the road-level had risen enough to mask the front of the 
older terrace flanking it, but the rise would not have been con- 
fined to the road, and it is probable that the general character of 
the site remained much the same. 

This was not the case in the following period. The next series 
of walls found by us lay very little higher than did those of the 
second period NE. of the guard-chamber, and the slightness of 
the difference was best shown by the fact that a cement floor of 
the new building ran over the top of the columned wall but 
was only 0:50 m. above the base of the half-column. Where the 
new wall runs across the guard-chamber its foundations are slightly 
above the old road-level; but it abuts on the reveal of the gate 
bastion, implying that the latter was still standing and could be 
re-used. Similarly, on the NW. side of the gate the new walls abut 
on the old, and a door-jamb has even been added to the old wall 
face. The walls which had enclosed the guard-chamber have been 
razed; on the other hand, new walls, which enclose cement floors 
and are clearly the walls of living-rooms, run out across the old 
roadway and would seem to have blocked it altogether. The upper 
filling between the jambs of the gateway proved, on excavation, 
to be remarkably hard and uniform, and although no proper mud- 
brick construction could be recognized it did look as if the gate- 
way had been closed, a deduction which is supported by the other 
evidence. It can be considered as certain that the gateway, less 
than 4 m. wide, was never the main entrance to the city; probably 
it was in the nature of a sally-port close to the main gate. That the 
wall line was still in existence in our third period is proved by the 
fact of its walls abutting on the old; but those walls suggest private 
houses lying just inside a continuous rampart rather than anything 
connected with a city entrance. One other fact may point in the 
same direction. In the guard-chamber a heavy stratum of burnt 
rubbish sloping down from SE. to NW. (i.e. towards the en- 
trance) lies over the remains of period II and below the wall 
foundations of period III; for the building of the period III walls 
the slope was made good by dumping rubbish and levelling it. 
This looks like violent destruction and wholesale re-planning, 
and of such re-planning the elimination of the gateway may well 
have been the main feature or the motive. 

Period III may have been quite short-lived, but the collapse 
of its houses was followed by a period of neglect—it was not a 
case of buildings being pulled down to make room for new, but 
of new buildings being erected on a site encumbered by ruins 
which had had time to get weathered into heaps. This is shown 
by the manner in which the foundations of the walls of Period IV 

VOL. XIX E 
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were laid; the base of the stonework rises and dips with what 
obviously were the accidents of an irregular surface, so that in 
4 m. there may be a difference in depth of 80 cm. It was at first 
difficult to believe that we had not to deal with walls of different 
dates, but though in one case (in Sq. T 29) there was proof of 
rebuilding, for the rest the consistency of the plan was beyond 
doubt. The walls are orientated to the same angle as the old but 
have no further connexion with them; they disregard the ground- 
plan of period III and they actually overlap the period II bastions 
which in period III were still in use. There was no sign of a city 
wall, nothing but the more or less flimsy walls of private houses, 
shown to be such by the graves which they enclosed, and it is 
fair to assume that the old line of defence had ceased to exist. 

In Sqq. T 29 and 30, uv 29 and 30 there were numerous graves, 
some of which were inside the rooms of period IV, some dug 
against those room walls, and some outside;' they were always 
at or very little below the level of the stone foundations of the 
period IV walls and their association with them is certain. These 
graves contained, in very many cases, the tall slender ‘spindle- 
vases’ of red burnished ware (pl. xvi, 2, aT/8/178, 184) which are 
found in Cyprus in the Bronze Age, and one of them contained 
a jug and another a beaker (pl. xvi, 2, at/8/150) of normal Cyp- 
riote base-ring ware. Under the stone footings of the city wall 
of period I was found a fragment of a Cypriote milk-bowl. Two 
Cypriote milk-bowls were found in a grave in the entrance- 
passage, which must date after the time when the passage was 
in use and can perhaps be attributed to period III. It follows that 
all the four periods represented by the ruins on site H fall within 
the limits of the Bronze Age of Cyprus. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The dating of the various levels at Atchana which I attempted 
in my last report in the Antiquaries Fournal requires a certain 
degree of modification in view of the discoveries made in the 
1938 season. Most important ofall are the historical synchronisms 
detected by Mr. Sidney Smith? in some of the texts with which he 
deals on pp. 38-48. A subject of Niqmepa, the king whose 
tablets are commonly found in the palace, appeals to the Mitanni 
king Saushshatar who, as a contemporary of Amenhotep II of 
Egypt, must have reigned about 1450 or a little earlier—‘the 
margin of error in such dates is from 20 to 50 years’. Accordingly, 

? Probably they lay under buildings which stood on the hillock on the flank of 


which house B stood and have naturally disappeared and left no trace of themselves. 
2 Mr. Smith first published these in a letter to The Times of 16th June 1938. 
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the destruction of the level IV palace must have come not earlier 
than the first part of the fifteenth century B.c. Within these limits 
then we have a fixed point whereon reckonings can be based, and 
since it is convenient for reference to state that point in figures, 
I propose to give the date of the destruction as 1475 B.c., allowing 
for a margin of error of about twenty-five years. 

[ had previously assumed that our level O, of which all the 
buildings have disappeared and only a few graves remain, was 
to be dated after 1200 B.c.; my reasons were (1) that the Myce- 
naean pottery found with them was late, and (2) that cremation 
burials in North Syria should, on the analogies of Carchemish and 
Ras Shamra, be not earlier than the twelfth century. I am now 
told that the Mycenaean pottery, though it is difficult to date it 
with accuracy, is more likely to be of the thirteenth than of the 
twelfth century.! As regards the custom of cremation, in Troy VI 
it occurs as early as the fourteenth century, and, what is more 
to the point, we have ourselves this year found at Atchana a 
cremation burial in a painted ‘Atchana’ urn (pl. xv, 1 and p. 4), 
which cannot be later than level II and might belong to level III. 
It is true that the bones were those of a child and that child- 
burials are, as evidence, less satisfactory than those of adults, but 
at least it proves that cremation was possible long before 1200 
p.c. Level O represents the last period of occupation of Alalakh, 
after which the site was deserted, and if we can assign it to the 
thirteenth century the general history will be greatly simplified. 
The neighbouring mound, Tal Tainat, which was unoccupied 
throughout the period during which Atchana flourished, was 
resettled at least as early as the eleventh and probably in the 
twelfth century; the destruction and desertion of an ancient city, 
and the refounding of its successor on a neighbouring site, would 
be better explained by the anarchy resulting from the mass 
invasions of 1200 B.c. than by any known happenings of the 
century following. Provisionally I would take 1200 as marking 
the end of the history of Atchana-Alalakh. 

Levels O, I, I, and III therefore all fall within the period 
between 1200 and circa 1475 B.c. Level I is rich in (Cypriote) 
Mycenaean pottery similar in type to that found at al Amarna; it 
contains no Cypriote Bronze Age types and no Atchana ware; its 
buildings are on a different plan from those of level II. Level II 
contains a few sherds of Mycenaean pottery, also not far removed 
in date from the al Amarna examples, i.e. of about 1375 B.c., 
and quantities of Atchana pottery; for this ware we have an 
approximate serminus ante quem of the fourteenth century given 

' For this information I have to thank Professor A. J. B. Wace and Miss Lorimer. 
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by the Tal Billah tablets. It also contains ‘lantern’ beads which 
elsewhere are found with objects of the al Amarna age or just 
before it;! probably to it must be assigned a letter (found in 1937) 
written in cuneiform in the Hittite language which, according to 
Mr. Sidney Smith, must be dated after Shubbiluliuma’s conquest 
of about 1375 B.c. Level II is, in every case of which we can speak 
as yet, a reconstruction of level III, a fact which can be taken to 
mean, for the two levels together, peaceful continuity throughout 
a fairly long period. Tentatively then we may say that level O 
lies between 1200 and about 1275 B.c., level I between 1275 and 
1350, and that levels II and III together run from c. 1350 to 
1475. 

ae IV. It has already been pointed out (p. 8) that on the 
palace area three phases of level IV can be distinguished. The old 
palace, contemporary with the western range, was destroyed in 
order to make room for the existing building, so that there is no 
time-gap between its destruction and the erection of its successor; 
how long it had been standing we cannot tell, but presumably so 
splendid a building would not have been superseded until it had 
attained a respectable age. We cannot say that the interval be- 
tween the building of the present palace and that of its annexe 
was very long, and we have no means of telling how long the 
completed building had been standing when it was destroyed. 
But it is certain that the total lapse of time represented by level IV 
was considerable; the probability afforded by the history and 
character of its buildings is confirmed by the pottery which they 
contain. 

In the western range there was found an example of the grey 
smother-kiln ring-burnished bottle type 66, a type not represented 
in the mass of pottery from the palace itself. This type, and also 
type 54, a small flare-mouthed jar of creamy drab ware, thin- 
walled and finely potted, which too is not found in the palace, 
were both found in graves under the floor of the level IV house 
excavated in 1937 (Sq. H. 20);? sherds of type 54 occurred in 
the upper formation of the earth rampart on the NE. of the site,3 
and both types weré common in the level IV graves of site H 
(pl.xv1, 2, aT/8/1484,151c). Both are common also in the ‘Middle 
Hittite’ graves of al Amarna* which were assigned by me to the 
first half of the second millennium, a date supported by results 
obtained at other North Syrian sites. Now the house in Sqq. £ 
19, 20-G 20, 21 is proved by its orientation to belong to the earlier 

' For this information I am indebted to Professor A. J. B. Wace. 


2 Ant. Four. xviii, 11. 3 Loc. cit., p. 16. 
4 Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. vi, p. 87. 
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phase of the level IV period, and to be roughly contemporary 
with the western range of buildings in the palace area. The graves 
of site H, belonging to the uppermost stratum of buildings there, 
are connected with the palace by the fact that they contain 
numerous examples of Cypriote Bronze Age pottery and in 
particular of the tall red “spindle-vases’, such as are found in the 
palace also. From the date of the foundation of the earliest 
buildings of the level to that of the destruction of the palace there 
was time enough to allow of a very considerable change in the 
types of clay vases in common use, and those which are peculiar 
to the first phase seem to be survivals from the earlier centuries of 
the millennium. If the destruction occurred about 1475 B.c. we 
can scarcely be wrong in assigning some such date as 1600 for the 
beginning of the period. 

Levels V-V II. Below level IV the evidence is not yet anything 
like complete or conclusive. In Sqq. v 7, v 8, w 7, w 8 we have 
to deal both in level V and in level VI with massive fortifications, 
which presumably would have lasted for a long time. The single 
inscribed tablet found here, att/274, lay loose in the soil in 
Sq. w 8; it could have belonged to either level V or level VI but 
the probability was in favour of level VI; it is dated in the reign 
of Hammurabi.' Taken by itself the tablet does not constitute 
proof that level VI synchronizes with Hammurabi’s reign, for 
a baked tablet (and this is baked) is almost indestructible; it might 
be kept for many years in an archive or, if thrown away, would 
still survive and might find its way to an upper stratum to which 
it did not properly belong if, for instance, soil was collected and 
laid down as packing for a floor; but even so, it would be difficult 
to attribute it to a stratum older than that of level VII. The 
pottery includes examples of types 54 and 66 and also painted 
pieces (e.g. aTP/8/197, pl. xvi1, 2) which, judging by the analogies 
of Tal Judeideh? and Tal Brak,3 where Mr. Mallowan finds wares 
similar to those of our levels VI and VII and of our NE. ram- 
part, should be of the eighteenth century and earlier. The lower 
levels of the palace area can fairly be correlated with those of 
site H. There, in the ruins of periods I, II, and III, and more 
commonly in the lower levels, there was a great deal of painted 
pottery. Very frequent are carinated bowls, usually small, made 
of a light-coloured clay with a band of red paint round the rim, 
and groups of vertical strokes beneath it; there are larger jars 
decorated on the shoulder with groups of vertical strokes between 

' See Mr. Sidney Smith’s article on p. 38. 2 v. infra. 

_3 M. E. L. Mallowan, Irag, iv, part iii. Cf. also Jrag, iii, part 1, p. 9, for 
similar evidence from level I at Tal Chagar Bazar. 
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horizontal bands and, between the groups, bird or occasionally 
animal motives, and one fragment was found of a jug with the 
eye decoration below its trefoil mouth. All these types are found 
in the rubbish formation of the NE. earth rampart, especially 
in its lower and older stratum, and none is found anywhere in 
level IV. The three periods together, therefore, are contemporary 
with the two periods given by the two stages in the construction 
of the earth rampart.! This painted pottery was found by the 
Chicago Oriental Institute’s expedition at Tal Judeideh, in the 
Amk plain, and was assigned by them to the period between 1800 
and 2000 B.c.;? to a preceding period, defined as between 2000 
and 2400 B.c. the American excavators attributed grotesque clay 
figurines of the ‘Mother Goddess’ type of which examples were 
found by us in the lowest stratum (period I) of site H. To assume 
for period I a date well within the third millennium, on the strength 
of the figurines, would be to stress too strongly the Tal Judeideh 
evidence and to exaggerate the necessary floruit of the site H 
buildings; but it must be remembered that (2) massive city walls 
do not need constant repair and rebuilding, nor is a whole scheme 
of defence likely to be soon abandoned; and (4) there is archaeo- 
logical evidence for maintaining that between periods II and III, 
and still more between periods III and IV, there was a gap in time 
which may well prolong very appreciably the total of the years 
represented by the ruins. Both on site H and in the palace area 
I should allow for the three lower levels together anything from 
two to three centuries. It is tempting to assign the building of the 
great gateway underlying the palace to the eighteenth century 
and to associate this remodelling of the town’s defences with the 
expansion of the Hittite empire under Mursil I and a consolida- 
tion of Hittite power in North Syria. 

The conclusion as stated here involves two difficulties. In the 
first place it has been remarked already that all the ruins of site H 
fall within the limits of the Bronze Age in Cyprus, a fragment of 
a milk-bowl having been found under the stone footings of the 
period I wall. It may be objected that the milk-bowl cannot 
possibly be taken back so early as the eighteenth century B.c. inas- 
much as it is characteristic of the later Cypriote Bronze Age; 
more than any other type of Cypriote pottery, it is associated in 
the island with Mycenaean vases, and Cypriote evidence is taken 
to prove that its floruit comes in the last and not in the first cen- 
turies of the second millennium. To this I can only reply that the 


1 Ant. Four. xviii, 16. 
2 R. J. Braidwood, Mounds in the Plain of Antioch, p. 6, and C. W. McEwan, 
Syrian Expedition of the Oriental Institute of Chicago. 
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absolute chronology of Cypriote wares is admittedly nebulous and 
that the Atchana evidence is here conclusive. The sherd found 
under the period I town wall is by three building periods older 
than the admittedly ‘early Bronze Age’ base-ring jug from a 
period IV grave in the upper level of site H. Throughout all the 
(rather mixed) strata of site H fragments of milk-bowls were not 
infrequent, and were almost as common in the lowest as in the 
highest stratum; sherds also occurred in the later (revetment) 
deposit of the NE. earth rampart. The type, therefore, both with 
the round and with the ‘wish-bone’ handle, is found in North 
Syria quite early in the second millennium. On the other hand, 
the milk-bowl is absolutely unknown in our level I, which pro- 
duces the bulk of the Mycenaean pottery; it is not found in level 
II, and it is doubtful whether it occurs in level III. If these facts 
are irreconcilable with conclusions based on the evidence from 
Cyprus we must either revise those conclusions or call in question 
the dictum that in the island during the pre-Mycenaean period of 
the Bronze Age ‘all the pottery is purely indigenous, the work 
of the original inhabitants of the island, without any admixture of 
importations’.'! That dictum seems to me inadmissible. In the 
ruins of the palace the milk-bowl, like the base-ring jug, is as- 
tonishingly common—it is indeed the regular type of drinking- 
vessel. At that time the local potters were turning out a variety 
of wares of good quality, including the decorated ‘Atchana’ ware. 
Jugs might be imported at any time because of their contents, 
but the milk-bowl could not be used as a travelling container; 
if imported at all it would be for its own sake. But it 1s difficult to 
pack, and extremely fragile, and a wholesale trade in empty milk- 
bowls over sea and land from an island where it was only just 
coming into vogue to an inland town which was making equally 
good pottery of its own, some of it almost indistinguishable from 
the Cypriote, cannot have been an economic proposition. These 
Cypriote Bronze Age types appear to have been made on the 
mainland before they were introduced to Cyprus. 

The second difficulty is involved in the use of the term 
‘Hittite’. I have described the palace as Hittite on the strength 
of the discovery in it of objects inscribed with ‘Hittite’ hiero- 
glyphs. Mr. Sidney Smith comments on this:? “Some progress 
has been made with the decipherment of Hittite hieroglyphs, and 
it is now generally agreed that though the language thus written 
may possibly belong to the Indo-European family, it is not Hittite. 
The seal found at Atchana is not therefore proof even of Hittite 


' So the British Museum Catalogue of ae Italian and Etruscan Pottery, 
p. ix. 2 In The Times of 16th June 1938. 
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influence; it points to a mixed population, but that can be deduced 
from the archaeological and epigraphic evidence.’ Mr. Smith 
would consider the town to have been Khurrian. 

I quite agree with Mr. Smith as to the mixed character of the 
population of Alalakh, in which I too recognize a Khurrian ele- 
ment, represented by the painted ‘Atchana’ pottery; our difference 
regarding the use of the word ‘Hittite’ is in part due to the 
ambiguity of the term. 

The name ‘Hittite’ is derived, in its modern usage, from the applica- 
tion of the term in the Bible and in the older Egyptian and Assyrian 
records. Originally used as a territorial term, to include any subjects of 
the ‘great kings’ who ruled in Asia Minor from the fifteenth to the thir- 
teenth century, it was later used generally of the people of mixed races 
derived from Asia Minor who founded petty principalities in Syria after 
the fall of the empire in Asia Minor. The term thus came to denote a 
group rather than a people, and in that sense it is still used. In Asia Minor, 
however, the term ‘Hittite’ had a narrower significance, and referred to 
a particular linguistic element in the complex of languages which were 
spoken in that extensive area.! 


The language of the hieroglyphic inscriptions is not that particu- 
larized as ‘Hittite’ in that narrower sense, that is certain, although 
it appears to be, like it, of the Indo-European family, nor is it any 
one of the languages found in the cuneiform documents of 
Boghazkeui (Hattushash), although it is thought to be related to 
cuneiform Hittite on the one hand, and to Luwian on the other;? 
but the fact, so limited, does not seem to me to warrant Mr. 
Smith’s conclusion that our hieroglyphic texts from the palace 
do not even prove Hittite influence. The hieroglyphic script 
is the regular medium of the ‘Syro-Hittites’ after the break-up of 
the northern empire in 1200 B.c.;3 it is widespread throughout 
the southern provinces of the Hittite empire in Anatolia, and it 
is associated with the most truly ‘Hittite’ of all Anatolian monu- 
ments, the series of rock carvings at Yasili-kaya. It is difficult to 
conceive of stronger evidence for Hittite influence than is afforded 
by the presence of the hieroglyphic script, provided that we mean 
by ‘Hittite’ a group of people and not a language. The Atchana 
inscriptions are the oldest of the kind yet known, but not too old 
for there to have been Hittites in North Syria if we accept the 
references in the Bible quoted by Mr. Smith, and, as evidence, 


! Sidney Smith, The Early History of Assyria, p. 211. 

2 The assumption of its relationship with Khurrian seems to have been abandoned. 

3 It was the identification of these Syrian texts as Hittite that led to the redis- 
covery of that forgotten people, and laid the foundation of our knowledge of their 
history. 
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they are supported by the character of the building in which they 
were found, whose architecture is in all respects the forerunner 
of later Hittite construction, while it is itself derived from that 
of the great city gate of two centuries before. It seems to me 
probable that Shubbiluliuma’s conquest of North Syria in the 
fourteenth century aimed merely at forcing into the Hittite con- 
federacy, centred on Hattushash, those Syrian city-states which, 
so far as one element of their population was concerned, were 
already and had long been Hittite. 


APPENDIX I 


NOTES ON INSCRIBED HITTITE OBJECTS FROM 
ATCHANA 


By R. D. Barnetr 
The bulla AT/8/136, now B.M. 126186, is without question the 


most interesting of the present group of inscribed material. It is of brownish 
steatite. It is 0-033 m. wide and was found in the threshold of a disused 
doorwayin room C3 of the Palace: it should therefore be datedabout 1 500 B.c. 
Both its faces are perfectly flat and are decorated with symbols incised in a 
kind of circular radiating pattern around a central tendo containing hiero- 
glyphics of the usual kind. The symbols in the outer band are, however, 
most unusual, and stranger still are divided up into compartments by a spoke- 
like series of hatched bars (pl. x11). 
The signs and symbols of the two sides respectively read as follows: 


Central tondo Outer band 


site: Won ey KYU CORKEKYAYE 
andside: 9 Y Eod td KARE KE 


Except for the central tondos, the first of which would pass for a hastily 
scratched form of the name of Santas, while the other, a kind of ‘ankh, often 
occurs on seals, nothing is familiar. Would it be reasonable to suggest that 
the outer bands also contain a message in hieroglyphics of some kind? The 
hatched bars, placed at irregular intervals like word-dividers, certainly suggest 
it. It is impossible to determine for certain where the ‘sentence’ begins, but 
it has been taken above as starting with the longest ‘word’. It is not possible, 
either, to say for certain in which direction the signs are to be read. 

It seems likely, in view of the high antiquity of this piece, that these are 
early prototypes of later hieroglyphic signs. Eight signs are employed. To 
five of them parallels not too far fetched can be discovered in the later hiero- 
glyphic script (see fig. on p. 34). It would be premature, however, to attempt 
to read on the strength of them any meaning into the present inscription. It 

VOL. XIX F 
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is likely that the meanings are compressed into isolated ideograms which 
allow little clue to the sound values. ‘The presence of a small dash in the 
first group of the second side may perhaps imply it is a personal name. 


* t CO y ¥ Ha 


Sk ge gays 


Later parallels: ~ vy vy a b > YE rs 
? 
? ? 


Values: (ideogram) sa — nu — — (ideogram) lu 


The bulla, AT/8/135, now B.M. 126183, -o1gm. high, of grey 
steatite, was found in Sq. S. 12, above the destruction level of the Palace. 
It contains the same inscription each side except for the addition on one of 


one sign. The first side bears the signs [] 4¢ <8 Ci (if indeed they are to be 


read in that order) ‘Awa-lala’, apparently a name. The reverse has the same 
signs followed by the sign », as far as can be seen. The * is apparently to be 
regarded as an ideogram. Its value is uncertain, but it occurs frequently on 
seals and bullae (pl. x11). 


The clay bulla impression AT/8/153, now B.M. 126071, was found 
high up in the soil above the Palace. Its date must therefore be after 1450, 
perhaps considerably after. It is the impression of a convex seal. The design 
is enclosed in a ring with a conventional pattern repeated. Within this ring 
occur five hieroglyphic signs ?yjj CB nnn O G. 

One expects this @ priori to be a personal name, and the impression is 
confirmed by the last two signs, which can be read without further difficulty 
as -hepa. It at once appears likely that we have a compound name, of com- 
mon Hurrian type, of which the name of the goddess Hepa or Hepet forms 
part. Examples are the names of Gilu-hepa, Putu-hepa, names of Mitannian 
princesses recorded in the Amarna tablets, or again in Suwar-hepa at Nuzi.! 
The remaining three signs in the first half of the name are first a stroke 
at the left-hand side apparently indicating a personal name. Then Ill, 
which appears to be given either syllabically the value of ta,2 or ideogram- 


1 Annual of the American School of Oriental Studies, ix, 24, 5, and Oppenheim, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung, xii, 31, n. 10. 
2 The value of {Il = ¢@ is very uncertain. 
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matically, the meaning of ‘king’, or ‘ruler’. In the latter case, however, 
a stroke is usually added on the right side, IIk.! A point which militates 
against Ill having here this meaning of king is that the names ending in 
-hepa seem to be all those of women, although cases do occur in Hurrian 
nomenclature of men with names compounded with that of a goddess, and 
it is just possible a king’s name might end in -Aepa. The remaining signs 
here are correctly given the value of g/ka and mu. The result seems to be a 
woman’s name ‘lag/kanu-hepa. The first half of the name certainly appears 
unusual. 


On the floor of a room in the Palace at Atchana there were also dis- 
covered two parts of a kitchen pot punctured with holes like a colander 
(ATP/8/230). The larger piece is now -28 x +103 m. in size. On it was in- 
cised an inscription in large hieroglyphic letters, of which unfortunately only 


three remain. They are A }p and, on the second piece of 


aS 
the same pot, the sign G4] ||O again. The former sign is familiar, and 


is usually an initial letter. It apparently has the value of a or e. The latter is 
unfamiliar. It resembles a rare sign found in the curious Topada inscrip- 
tion and the letters from Ashur. But that sign usually faces the opposite way, 
thus: dk. The resemblance is possibly fortuitous. 

Incised hieroglyphics occur on pots from Boghaz Kéy.? 


APPENDIX II 
ON AN INSCRIPTION FROM ATCHANA 


By Dr. Bepkicn Hrozny 
(Professor of the Charles University, Prague) 


Sir Leonard Woolley has kindly sent me a photograph of the very 
precious inscription found by himat Atchana (pl. xm1, AT /8/136). Exami- 
nation of this has shown that we have here a very interesting hieroglyphic 
but not a bilingual Hittite inscription. I should explain that during the last 
few years we have succeeded in deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions—see, for example, my book Inscriptions hittites hi¢roglyphiques, 
Prague, 1933-7, in which 86 Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions are trans- 
lated, almost all for the first time. I have there shown that the language of 
the Hittite hieroglyphic texts is to be sharply distinguished from that of the 


' This stroke seems to have the value either of indicating an abbreviation, or 
representing the consonant r. Erkelet I], Hrozny, Les Inscriptions hitittes hiérogly- 
phigques, iii, 316. 

> Bittel, Boghazkéi, Die Kleinfunde, 1906-12, pl. 38. 
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Hittite cuneiform inscriptions found at Boghazkéy; it is an Indo-European 
language of the centum group, as is the cuneiform Hittite, and is indeed 
closely akin to that language, but it is none the less independent of it; thus, 
for instance, the relative pronoun is in the cuneiform Hittite Auzs, cf. the 
Latin guis, whereas in the hieroglyphic Hittite it is yas, cf. the Sanskrit yah, 
The hieroglyphic Hittites represent a different stratum of the group of Hittite 
peoples. 

The Atchana disc is apparently a seal, perhaps a votive seal, whose two 
sides have the shape of a wheel, the symbol of the sun. We observe on Face 
A four,.on Face B five, spokes. On Face A probably the great sign, in 
which I see a sign for ‘basins’, made it impossible to place there also five 
spokes, as on Face B. In the central circle on Face A are three Hittite 
hieroglyphic signs which I propose to read 7-ta,-s(a) or, less probably, 
i-mé-s(a); Itas(a) (or Imesa?) is presumably the name of the Hittite king 
or official to whom the seal belonged. 

In the central circle on Face B is a hieroglyphic sign meaning ‘life’, 
derived from the equivalent Egyptian sign, the ‘ankh. On each face round 
the central inscription there runs another inscription; the two, which differ 
in some points, are also written, as it seems to me, in Hittite hieroglyphs. 
With due reserve, I propose the following readings for the two inscriptions, 

Face A, whose inscription seems to begin on the top and to run clockwise, 
names first the Hittite storm-god Tarkhuyas or Santayas, whose name is 
written here with the sign of the trident; see my book, mentioned above, 
p- 433, n. 8. It follows at the right the same name, preceded by a rosette, 
which is here perhaps a sign (and determinative) for the divinity as in the 
Babylonian cuneiform writing; it follows a sign in which I would see a sign 
for two basins (see my book, p. 483, n. 21): ‘the storm-god of the sacred 
basins’. The following sign represents probably the horns of a stag, in which 
case the goddess Rutas, frequently mentioned in Hittite hieroglyphs, would 
be meant here. As I have shown in my book (p. 424 and following), this 
very important goddess, probably named also Rutamis, ‘my Rutas’, seems to 
have been borrowed by the Greeks in their goddess Artemis, Artamis; she is 
associated in the Hittite inscriptions with a god whose name I read as 
Apulunas, and who was also borrowed by the Greeks in their Apollo. It 
follows a rosette (= divinity, see above), and the image of a tree which is an 
ideogram of the name of the tree-god Melasdtamas (?); see my book, 
p. 406, n. 2. 

Face B, whose inscription seems to begin on the bottom and to run anti- 
clockwise, begins with a rosette (= divinity) and the sign for the storm-god 
Tarkhuyas or Santayas. It follows, grammatically perhaps in the genitive, 
the image of a tree, further a rosette and anew the sign for Tarkhuyas or 
Santayas. There follows a triangle = /u which is perhaps an abbreviation 
of the word /élu, luli, ‘abundance’ (see my article in the MWélanges Syrtens, 
R. Dussaud); this word belongs perhaps as genitive to the following image 
of a tree (= the god Melasétamas?). The inscription ends with the sign for 
the goddess Rutas (see above). It remains to say that some signs are provided 
with a sign that could be considered as an additional divine emblem 
(perhaps female?), that was perhaps found on the emblems or objects in 
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question in the Hittite temples; this additional emblem does not change the 
sense of the sign that it accompanies, 

Thus the inscriptions on the Atchana seal probably mean: 

Face A: ‘Itas(a) (less probably Imesa); The storm-god (Tarkhuyas or 
Santayas), the storm-god of the sacred basins, the goddess Rutas, the tree-god 
(Melasdtamas ?). 

Face B: ‘Life: The storm-god (Tarkhuyas or Santayas), the storm-god 
of the sacred tree(s), the tree-god of (?) the abundance, the goddess Rutas.’ 

The two inscriptions implore the named deities to give long life to 
Itas(a) (less probably Imesa). 

May I be allowed to close my remarks with the hope that the excavator 
of Carchemish and of Ur may have the opportunity of continuing and 
completing his excavations at the very important Hittite site Atchana? 





A Preliminary Account of the Tablets 
from Atchana 


By Sipney Smirn, F.S.A. 


Two lots of tablets have been found, one during the 1937 
season and one in 1938, the total number of tablets and parts of 
tablets,. excluding inconsiderable fragments, being about three 
hundred. The 1937 lot falls into two classes, here called A and 
B, the 1938 lot into three, here called B, C, and D. 


Class A 


Only three complete, or almost complete, tablets and two con- 
siderable fragments, five small fragments and some clay impres- 
sions of cylinder seals belong to this class. 

The two considerable fragments, AT. 19 and 18, are parts of 
tablets X and XI of a well-known lexicographical series known to 
the Babylonians as HAR-ra|hubullu. The fragments belong to 
the earlier form of this series, which simply gives lists of objects 
in an ideogrammatic writing, as against the later form in which 
the Akkadian names are spelt syllabically in a second column. 
Both tablets once had three columns on the obverse and three on 
the reverse. Cols. i-v of AT. 19 deal with various kinds of pots, 
while col. vi names various kinds of furnaces. The smaller frag- 
ment, AT. 18, has only parts of two columns on each side; it 
enumerates objects made of leather, clay, and copper. The 
writing is extremely careful, and much better than lists found at 
Ras Shamra belonging to the same series; the ductus of the signs 
is much better than that of Amarna tablets belonging to the same 
class. The nearest analogy is a tablet from Babylonia dated in 
the reign of GUL-KI-SAR of the Sea-Land Dynasty, earlier than 
the Amarna period but not certainly fixed in absolute chronology. 
My personal impression is that these syllabaries belong to the 
Amarna period and to an earlier rather than a later date in that 
period, but others might well hold a different opinion and 
epigraphical arguments in this matter must only be used with 
caution. 

AT. 16 (pl.xviit, 1 and 2) is almost complete, and bears 24 lines, 
inscribed continuously down the obverse, over the bottom edge 
and the top of the reverse, most of the reverse being blank. It isa 
letter written in the Hittite language, which may be compared 
with that described by Ehelolf in Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Orientgesellschaft, nr. 75, pp. 64—5, and assigned by him to the 
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timeof Murshilish, about 1 3 50-1 340B.c. Theletterfrom Atchana 
might be, but is not necessarily, earlier than this. It reads: 

(1) UM-MA LUGAL-MA (2) 4-NA (m)Bi-ir-wa-an-nu KI-BI-MA 
[Dividing line] (3) DINGIR.MES e-da ai-iu-li-tar-ru [Dividing 
line] (4) 4&#t-#§-Sa-an-mu ku-it ha-at-ra-[a-e§] (5) ka-a-as-ma-wa 
MUSEN.HI.A ku-e (6) 4-NA EN-IA tap [?? or erasure ]-pa-ah-hu- 
un (7) nu-wa-a ma-a-an EN-IA (8) a-pi-e MUSEN.HI.A ma- 
ai-fu-a-fi (9) nu-Si-mu EN-IA ha-at-ra-a-u (10) nu-wa ... (four 
signs not deciphered)... . u-wa-an-te-eh-hi (11) nu-mu MUSEN.HI.A 
... [five or six signs not deciphered] .... (12) na-at ar-ha [sign 
erased] -ra-an-te-e§ e-pi (13) na-a¥ e-zu-un-na U-UL (14) u-uh-hu- 
un-na-as U-UL (15) [one sign broken] -ma-at SIG. DINGIR. UTU 
e-[sign illegible, perhaps ‘u]-na [Dividing line] (16) 42-25-Sa-an-ma- 
mu ku-it (17) ha-at-[ra-a]-e§ ma-a-an-wa E[N-IA4] (18) 

[lines 19—21 much broken] (21) 
AMAR.HI.A (22) a-pt-ef ta-ah-hi nu-za NIM. DINGIR 
(23) AMAR.HI.A #-ta-u-wa-an-zi (24) xt-in-na-ah-hi nu i-ia(?) 


Lines 1-14 have been provisionally translated for me by my 
colleague Mr. R. D. Barnett, to whom I would express my 
thanks: 

Thus the king to Birwannu. Say, ‘May the gods be favourable. Thus as 
to what thou wrotest to me, “Behold, the birds which I .... -ed, now 
if, my lord, thou these birds, let my lord write it to me”. 

I am sending. Now for me the birds, and 
.... back. Now I have not eaten them, I have not seen them 

The second paragraph, too broken to present any consecutive 
sense, also opens with the formula ‘thus as to what thou wrotest to 
me’ and contains a repetition of a message to the king, which ends 
in line 20, and the king’s reply, ll. 21-4, dealing with calves. 
Mr. Barnett suggests that in line 8 the 2nd pers. sing. of a verb, 
massuasi, may be from the same root as the noun massiya ‘sacrifice’. 

A fragment of a tablet, with part of six lines, was also a letter in 
the Hittite language, but it does not contain enough to permit 
any deductions. A small tablet, nearly complete, AT. 17, gives 
in 17 lines a list of objects which I have not yet understood. 
AT. 139 gives parts of 20 lines in Akkadian which might be 
from a continuous narrative of a campaign. A complete tablet, 
AT. 175, with 8 lines, in Akkadian, reads ‘f} st of barley 
(m) Zu-me-is-ta-ga, ¥}¥ ee of barley (m)Sa (?)-na-ab of the city 
Atanni KI; it (the account) is settled. Y¥ et of barley (m)Ia-a-ru 
of the city Ga (or Bi)-?-ha (?)-wa; it (the account) is settled.’ It 
would seem from this that = is a unit in dry measure, not, as 
in the Babylonian system, a notation for 20 ga. 
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The other fragments belonging to this class are worthless, 
One is merely a small, irregularly shaped lump with isolated 
wedges running in different directions. It is hard to believe that 
it is a practice tablet, for it shows no particular intention to copy 
anything sensible. 

Class B. 


All these, whether found in 1937 or in 1938, belong closely 
together, and originally formed an archive in the palace. 

Two fragments, AT. 211 and 212, parts of treaties, have at 
some time been subjected to great heat, so that AT.212 is vitrified 
at the broken edge, and AT. 211 is smoked black on the obverse 
and a part of the surface is vitrified. AT. 212 (pl. xvii, 3 and 5), 
the smaller, contains the beginning and the end of the document. 
At the top of the obverse stands (aban)kunukku Sa Ir-(il) Mermer 
Sarru(ru) (al)Tu-ni-ip KI, ‘Seal of Ir-Mermer, king of the city state 
Tunip’. For the reading of the personal name, written Gq >} 


Att, Mr. Gadd has kindly referred me to the personal name 
Ir-mermer (?) on the tablets from Chager Bazar, where the spell- 
ing is phonetic. The impression of the seal follows; it shows five 
rows of spirals interlocked one with the other both vertically 
and horizontally. The text begins: 

tup-pu ja ni-ié ilani(pl.) 3a (m) YF |e sar (mat)Mu-ki-i¥-he [u 

fa Ir-] (il)Mermer sar [(al)Tu]-ni-ip Ki 

“Tablet of the oath by the life of the gods of Niqmepa, king of the land 

of Mukish, and of Ir-Mermer, king of the city-state Tunip.’ 

At the end of the clauses of the treaty, of which little of the 
wording remains, comes the line (aban)kunukku Sa (m) 4 }- pe 
Sar (al) A-la-la- ah KI, ‘Seal of Niqmepa, king of the city-state 
Alalah.’ The impression shows a goddess, wearing the usual hat 
of a deity with a single pair of horns, tendering in her right hand 
the ‘ankh symbol to the king, who stands facing her in a tall 
helmet and a fringed Syrian cloak, holding a straight staff in his 
left hand which points down at a recumbent enemy held down by 
the king’s left foot; in the king’s right hand is a scimitar of the 
type called Aps by the Egyptians. Between the two figures and 
above them is the winged disc. There are six lines of inscription: 

(1) Ab-ba~AN LUGAL KAL.GA (2) DUMU Sar-ra-AN (3) ARAD 

DINGIR.IM (4) na-ra-am DINGIR.IM (5) zi-ki-il-tum (6) ia 
DINGIR.NIN 

Abba-il, the mighty king, son of Sharra-il, the servant of the weather-god 

beloved of the weather-god, the spoil(?) of the god 


The reading of the names Abba-il and Sharra-il, though the signs 


are clear, is not certain. The only reason for preferring these 
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forms to Abban and Sarran is that they can be interpreted as 
Semitic, and 4bdu and Sarru are known gods. Personal names 
ending in -a” occur on documents from Mari, Chager Bazar, and 
elsewhere. The name of the weather-god intended may be any 
one of many possible forms. The expression ‘spoil of a god’ is 
not known to me elsewhere. The word siki/tum is generally used 
elsewhere of booty taken in war; but ‘it is possible that in the 
present case some other root is employed. It is odd that an im- 
pression of a seal said to be that of Niqmepa should give the 
name of another king. I suggest that Abba-il was in fact a pre- 
decessor from whom Niqmepa derived his legal claim to the 
throne, and that his seal was used for that reason. 
The other treaty, AT. 211, has been inscribed, like the Amarna 
tablets, straight down the obverse, over the edge, and down the 
reverse, and still bears about 50 lines, many of which are badly 
broken. The mention of Mu-ki-is-he at the beginning of the 
document points to the king of that country as one of the con- 
tracting parties; the other does not appear in the extant clauses. 
These clauses are mostly concerned, so far as I have at present 
understood them, with extradition for various acts, and present 
a much fuller form than the extradition clauses known to us in 
the Boghazkeui documents. The language of this treaty seems to 
me both in orthography and grammar very close to that of the 
treaty between Shuna-ashshura of Qizzuwadna and a Hittite 
king. This latter has been thought to reveal the scribe’s ignorance 
of Akkadian. I should prefer to say that it presents Akkadian as 
used during centuries of which we know comparatively little in 
districts about which we know less. 
Both these documents were found in 1937, with two small 
fragments which clearly belong to this class. In 1938 a large 
number were found. The most important, because it establishes 
the reading of ]‘¥ [r= and his relative date in chronology, is 
ATT./8/52 (pl. xviit, 4 and 6; and fig. 1), in form a résumé of 
a law-suit. This reads: 
(1) i-na pa-ni (2) (m)Sa-us-sa-(ta)tar LUGAL (3) (m)I-ri-ib-ha-zi (4) 
ai-Sum Ha-ni-gal-ba-tu-ti-su (5) it-ti (m)Ni-iq-me-pa (6) di-na 1s-bat- 
ma (7) u (m)Ni-iq-me-pa [run over to second line] i-na di-nim (8) 
(m)l-ri-1b-ha-zi (9) '-te-e-fu-ma (10) a-na ardu-ti §a (m)N1-iq-me-pa 
(11) t-tu-ur 

Before Saushsatar, the king, Irib-hazi brought a case against Niqmepa 
in the matter of his Hanigalbat-ship (i.e. of his being a citizen of Hani- 
galbat, a province of the conglomerate state Mitanni, a political, not 
a geographical, entity) and Niqmipa won (the case against) him, Irib- 
hazi, and he (Irib-hazi) returned to the service of Niqmepa. 
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The name (m)Ni-ig-me (or mi)-pa can only be a phonetic read- 
ing of the same name as that written | J>—rk, the king of the 
city Alalah, and of the land Mukish, mentioned in AT. 212. The 
value g is to be assumed from the name of the scribe Ngmd which 

occurs at Ras Shamra later in the alpha- 
en i betic cuneiform, for it is abaibte to 
TREAT PEE Be — suppose some relation between the 
T aR HK Re elements Ngm and Nigme, though the 
m- 6 IK MRT Sern WF names are different, as well as the per- 


wy Y We Fe sons. The alternation of mi and me 
GE ity of ox tel proves that any other phonetic reading 


than > me is incorrect. The sign = 
oo. cannot be questioned; in this and in 


every tablet where it occurs the sign 


y written. When the 1937 
Muy a7 MPT EY documents only were available, the 


suggestion occurred that = might in 
REE Pot SF oe fact be an error for FE as the name 


my er JH ree RAY EE had been read on a Ras 


Shamra document, as that of the writer 
of a letter concerning affairs in Alalah 


stylus for 4-/a-/a-hi). The numerous 
occurrences of the name on the 1938 
. documents proved that this was im- 
ae I Tebdes arr./8/52. possible. I therefore asked M. Charles 
Virolleaud, the distinguished scholar 

who has published the greater part of the Ras Shamra documents, 
whether EE i in the letter might not in fact be a scribal error for 


6 iy (4-la-at-hi being due to a slip of the 
zi & 
s 


wh 


aN 


rt. He very kindly collated the original tablet for me and found, 
as his copy showed, that though there were three horizontal wedge- 
heads, the top horizontal did not in fact cross the perpendicular; he 
therefore concluded that the top wedge-head was accidental, and 
does not doubt that the correct reading on the Ras Shamra docu- 
ment, as on many Atchana tablets, is :; I should like to express 
to him here my thanks for so kindly sending me this information. 
A doubt remains about the correct phonetic reading of this sign. If 
the names Nigmepa and Ngmd are parallel, as I think they may be, 
then pa seems preferable. 

ATT./8/52 bears a seal impression. The scene shows a lion 
rearing, in a vertical position, facing right, the paws held on the 
right by a human figure, the tail and mane on the right by a figure, 
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the head of which is lost. The inscription, which allows of restora- 
tion, reads: 
(1) [Su]-ut-tar-na (2) [mar] . . .-di-ir-ta. . . . (3) [LUGAL (mat)] 


Ma-i-ta-ni. 
‘Shutarna, son of » king of Mitanni.’ 


The form Ma-i-ta-ni for Mitann1 is also found on the impression 
of Saushsatar’s own seal, from the city Nuzu; on that impression 
Saushsatar is called the son of Parsashatar, but Parsashatar is not 
called king. It will be noted that, as Niqmepa used the seal of an 
earlier king, Saushsatar uses, presumably, the seal of his pre- 
decessor Shutarna. I again suggest that this usage depends upon 
a desire to legitimize succession. This Shutarna of the seal im- 
pression must henceforth be reckoned Shutarna I of Mitanni; we 
now know three kings of that name. 

It is reasonable to assume that, though Niqmepa in this docu- 
ment is not called king, it is the king who is intended. No other 
Niqmepa is mentioned in the documents as yet examined. The 
text seems to deal with an appeal from a vassal king to an over- 
lord, so that the latter in this case alone has jurisdiction as king. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that Alalah was a vassal state of 
Mitanni. 


A similar document, ATT./8/49 (fig. 2), reinforces this 


conclusion. It reads: 


(1) oe )kunuk (m)Nig-me-pa LUGAL [Seal impression of Abba-il] 
i i§-tu u(d)-mi an-ni-1-im (3) (m)Niq-me-pa_ LUGAL mar Id-ri-mi 
(m)Qa-bi-ia (4) a-na ma-ri-ia-an-na wa-Sar-iu (5) ki-me-e mare (pl) 
ma-ri-ia-an-nu (6) Sa (al)A-la-la-ah KI (7) u (m)Qa-bi-ia qa-tam-ma 
(8) mar ma(r)-ri-‘u a-na da-ri-ia (9) ma-ri-ia-an-ni (10) u Sangi fa 
(1)En-lil. (11) (a)En-lil ?-Se-ku-uk(?)-fe (12) fa mar mari-Su a-na 
da-ri-ia (13) ki-me-e amele(pl) Sangi fa (l)IM (14) u Sa (il)He-pat 
Su-nu ga-tam-ma (15) mahar I-lim-ilim-ma mar Sarri (16) mahar Sar- 


ra mar Ir ¥¥3] -kabtu <$$> (17) mahar A-ki-(il)1M 


Seal of Niqmepa, the king. As from this day forth, Niqmepa, the king, 
son of Idrimi, has released Qabia to (be a) mariannu. As the sons of 
mariannu-men of the city-state Alalah (are), so also are Qabia and his 
grandsons in perpetuity, and priests of Enlil. Enlil is the [protector?? 
or the like; a Hurrian word] of his grandsons in perpetuity, as they are 
also priest-nobles of Teshup and of the goddess Hepat likewise. 
Witnesses: [lim-ilimma, the king’s son, Sharra, son of Ir-kabtu, Aki- 
Teshup. 


The term mariannu defines a social rank in the state of Mitanni. 
It is, in formation, a Hurrian word and appears to mean some- 
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thing like ‘charioteer’.! The existence of such a rank in Alalah 
points to a Hurrian nobility, which would imply the acknow- 
ledgement of the overlordship of the king of Mitanni. About the 
role of Enlil in Mitanni little is known, but Teshup, the weather- 
god, and Hepat are the chief deities of that country; the connexion 
in which these gods are men- 

tioned again implies direct 

i. rye ‘s submission to Mitanni. Of the 
th : witnesses, Ilim-ilimma is an 
important link with other 


va a, aye documents, and Aki-Teshup 


bears a Hurrian name. 

ene Cs “a apa, ATT./8/47 
also deals with Kabia (the 

TF AE cS ery Ge Prit EP oe of K and 
ge o and Q has no 
TAY hE af MEE BIRT er significance) and his trans- 
Ef FEF tba BT EY py we Of actions concerning certain 
AT LT Se eT houses, vineyards, and other 
PRE eR yp <P ey lands which ended in a partial 
th EAPRPAR TBA bach spay see gift of them to his wife. The 
EY MEG DYP aah ng document was drawn up be- 
ven iy fore (m)AN-AN-ma, i.e. [lim- 
yet ilimma, LUGAL-7i, 1.€. Sarri, 
Abb sD? TRAY boy APSA ‘king’. This Ilim-ilimma can 
Ee ATT BIE benoother than the ‘king’s son 
S slimald yi 6 mentioned on ATT./8/49, the 
ERT ERY oF tee aod son, therefore, of Niqmepa. 
» esti Mie al The name Ilim-ilimma also 
$Me ery at th. occurs as that of a witness on 
CHE “PE ATT./8/47 and other docu- 
ra. ee ments as ‘the son of Tutu’; 
ee ee it would seem to be com- 
mon at Alalah. It is interesting to note that whereas the name 
Niqmepa cannot be Semitic, Ilim-ilimma is; the ruling house was 
not, then, exclusive in its choice of names. I do not know from 
what language Niqmepa (or its apparent congener Nqmd at Ras 
Shamra) is derived; though no Hurrian names of this type are 
known, among the large number found, I am not prepared to say, 
without further evidence, that it cannot be Hurrian. It may 
belong to some other, unknown, tongue. As to Niqmepa’ s father, 
Idrimi, who was not a king, the termination -i may be a genitive 
case; the apparent resemblance to later Syrian (Aramaic) names 

containing -idri is probably deceptive. 
' Early History of Assyria, pp. 238, 239-40. 
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The list of witnesses given in ATT./8/47 may be quoted as 
fairly typical of the nomenclature: 

Mahar Ta-ku-hu-li mar U¥-ta-e mahar I-lim-i-li mar Tu-tu mahar Su- 
wa-ti-ti mahar Tu-um-bu mahar Ta-ku-wa mar biti mahar Ti-hi-e 
mahar A-ki-e mar Ta-gu mahar Gu-li-(il)l§-ha-ra (amel) ha-xa-an-nu 
mahar I-ri-i§ (mil)-la mahar (il)Sin-belu dup-Sar. 

The scribe’s name is Babylonian. Tutu is one of the ‘Lallnamen’ 
about which nothing definite can be said. I[lim-ili is Semitic, and 
a valuable phonetic form, for where the name is written AN. AN- 
ma some doubt is possible as to the correct reading. Ilim-ili is, 
I suppose, Ili-m(a)-ili, “My god is verily my god,’ a point of some 
interest for the study of religion; it is an affirmation of devotion to, 
not of exclusive belief in, one god, such as might be read into 
AN. AN-ma. Nearly all the remaining names are demonstrably 
Hurrian. The use of the Babylonian titles hazannu and mar biti is 
notable; in the Nuzii documents Hurrian words generally occur 
as titles, but there are some Babylonian terms. The hazannu 
was the town governor; mar biti cannot yet be well defined, but 
I may be allowed to venture the opinion that it marks the temple 
servitor whose high rank is not derived from his birth. 

Among the other documents are ‘loans’, that is contracts based 
on the iti A B ilgi formula, lists of men and objects of various 
kinds, and letters, but the largest section, and the most interesting, 
are the cases ‘before the king’. The only month names I| have 
come across so far are arah hiari, known also in documents from 
Nuzu, presumed to be the later Iyyar, and arah Su-mu-ha-al-se, a 
name that appears to be Hurrian yet does not appear in the Hur- 
rian calendar used at Nuzu. Strangers to the town are mentioned 
e.g. amel (al)Za-li-wa-ha-ri, amel (al)Pazani, amel (al)Ku-ra 
and three towns, apart from those I have already mentioned, 
Zulute, Kushibu and Atanni KI. Atanni I identify with Atania, 
on the border of Qizzuwadna and the Hittite territory, the others 
are unknown, unless groundless speculations be entertained. 


Class C 


I understand from Sir Leonard Woolley that these tablets are 
of the same date as Class B. They are nearly all fragmentary and 
difficult to read owing to the state of the surface; they require 
careful treatment. I have not yet deciphered any of them. 


Class D 


One tablet only has been found in the level below the palace, 
with sherds of pottery closely resembling the “Khabur ware’ 
found by Mr. Mallowan at Chager Bazar, with a lot of tablets 
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clearly belonging to the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
The tablet from Atchana, ATT./274, bears an impression of the 
seal of Waria, (aban)kunuk (m)Wa-ri-ia, now barely visible, and 
records a loan of 4 shekels of silver from 4-ra-am-mu-su-ni b 
4-ri-a, presumably the same name as Wa-ri-ia. On half of the 
silver he is to pay interest at 25 per cent., on half at 16% per cent., 
ba-ma-at kaspi G1.4 TA.A.AN ba-ma-at IGI.6.GAL TA.A, 
AN /-sa-ap (a phrase in which GAL seems accidentally omitted 
after 4).. Then follow the names of two witnesses and the date, 
The month name is not certain, perhaps arah hu-ki (or -di)-iz(?)-zi; 
it is in any case a Hurrian name, though it does not appear in 
the Hurrian calendar of Nuzu,! and may belong to the same 
calendar as Sumuhalie, already mentioned. The day given is 
either the 6th, or, I think more probably, the 8th; the last verti- 
cals have been crushed together. Then comes: 

MU Ha-am-mu-ra-bi LUGAL.E 

Year that Hammurabi (became) king. 


That would be the first full year of a king called Hammurabi. 
I am unable to believe that this Hammurabi was a local king of 
- Atchana, for I do not think a local king would use this Sumerian 
date formula. Recent work on the great archive found by the 
Rev. A. Parrot at Mari, by Professor G. Dossin and Pére C.-F. 


Jean, has shown that in addition to the well-known Hammurabi 
of Babylon and the slightly later Hammurabi or Ammurapih of 
Hana (‘Anah), there was a Hammurabi, king of Kurda, an 
unknown country (unless it is to be associated with the later tribe, 
the Qurti), and at least one other. The Sumerian formula seems 
to point to Hammurabi of Babylon, but there are difficulties. 
Historically it seems quite impossible that Hammurabi of 
Babylon can have ruled a town in Western Syria in his first year. 
It has occurred to me that the formula on the tablet from Atchana 
might refer to his first full year there, and not at Babylon. However 
this may be, it is certain that all these Hammurabis reigned within 
about fifty years of one another, and the tablet must fall within the 
First Dynasty period, during or not more than fifty years after 
the reign of Hammurabi of Babylon. 

Some may consider that this provides an approximately fixed date; but § 
there seems to me conclusive archaeological evidence that even the lowest 
date quite recently assigned to Hammurabi, from 1860-1850 B.c. or there- | 
abouts onwards, is not only not too low,? but may not be low enough. The 

™ See Gordon and Lacheman, “The Nuzu Menology’ in Archiv Orientalni, x. 
nos. I-2, pp. § 1-64. 

2 As M. Parrot says of this dating, proposed by Professor Albright, in Syria, xix, 
184. M. Parrot’s argument in any case, as he says that the close relation of First 
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combined evidence from Brak and Atchana shows that the pottery found 
with First Dynasty tablets at both sites, though it may cover a long period, 
is not likely to cover an immense space of time. ‘That pottery is always suc- 
ceeded by the white on black or reserved buff on black style which is now 
known from many sites and is nowhere demonstrably earlier than 1500 B.c. 
Four hundred years is an immense space of time. I do not think these First 
Dynasty tablets can possibly be earlier than 1850 B.c.; possibly they are not 
earlier than the first half of the eighteenth century. § hat is a drastic con- 
clusion, for it means that the early kings of the Kassite dynasty, if they were 
kings at all in any real sense, were in fact contemporary both with each other 
and with the last kings of the First Dynasty, and that no real Kassite ascen- 
dancy was established till the late seventeenth or early sixteenth century. 
These conclusions will, I imagine, be very unacceptable to many scholars; 
but there is an historical argument which reinforces the archaeological one. 
At the time of Hammurabi of Babylon and for about fifty years later the 
documents from Mari, as yet only partially known, show a state of affairs 
in Syria incompatible with Egyptian domination. But Egyptian texts, the 
so-called ‘Achtungstexte’, a large number of which have yet to be published, 
show that the “I'welfth Dynasty of Egypt exercised considerably more con- 
trol than has been supposed in Syria. If, as is generally assumed, these texts 
were written during the nineteenth century B.c., it is most improbable that 
the documents of the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon also relate to that 
century. 


Conclusion 


There can be no doubt that the site Atchana was in ancient 
times the city Alalah, and that Alalah was a city-state incorporated 
in the land Mukish. The name Mukish is unquestionably 
Hurrian, as is shown by the use of the inflection -fe even in 
Akkadian documents. 

During the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, the town was 
ruled by a Hammurabi, who may possibly be Hammurabi of 
Babylon or, less probably, a local king. The find is more impor- 
tant for dating the First Dynasty than vice versa. There were 
already Hurrian elements in the population, and a calendar of 
Hurrian month names was used, though not the calendar later 
employed in the eastern provinces. 

The mention of Ararah=Alalah in an Egyptian list of 
names which goes back probably to the time of Thothmes III 
points to an Egyptian domination about 1450 B.c. This would 
account for the appearance of such Egyptian elements as the 
‘ankh symbol. 

When Saushsatar of Mitanni, about 1450 B.c. ora little later, 
Dynasty monuments with those of the Third Dynasty of Ur precludes the lower 


dating, will not hold. The dates of the earlier dynasties must automatically be re- 
duced by as much as the reduction in the dates of the First Dynasty. 
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conquered an empire, he made Alalah a vassal state. It was then 
ruled by a king called Niqmepa, son of Idrimi, who appears to 
have succeeded Abba-il son of Sharra-il. Niqmepa was succeeded 
by his son Ilim-ilimma. The archive found in the palace may not 
have been deposited there till the reign of Ilim-ilimma; in any 
case the destruction of the palace, which must be later than the 
latest document, cannot well be placed before 1400 B.c. and is 
probably later. If the archive was already being collected in the 
palace in the reign of Niqmepa, the tablets do not necessitate a date 
earlier than 1450 B.c., and the foundation is not likely in any case 
to be earlier than 1 500 B.c. 

A large part of the population during the late fifteenth century, 
particularly the nobility, was Hurrian. The Babylonian element 
in the civilization was very strong, as is shown by the use of the 
Akkadian language, Babylonian administrative titles, and the 
cylinder seal. Probably the same Hurrian calendar was used as 
in the eighteenth century; there was then a marked difference 
between Hurrians in the eastern and Hurrians in the western 
states of Mitanni. The local king was in a position to conclude 
treaties with other local kings, and Niqmepa actually did so with 
Ir-Mermer, king of Tunip, a well-known Hurrian centre which 
survived the shock which brought the dynasty at Alalah to an 
end. 

For after the destruction of the palace, the city was ruled, dur- 
ing the Amarna period, about 1370 B.c. or even later, by a king 
who employed the Hittite language and was presumably a Hittite 
from the Anatolian kingdom. It is possible that some scholars 
may wish to date the tablets after 1350 B.c., but I do not think 
this is probable. The evidence seems quite clear that the Hittites 
first came to the city after Shubbiluliuma’s invasion of Syria, and 
that the Hittite invaders destroyed the palace. At this period the 
meaning of Hittite is well defined. The extension of the term 
by the Assyrians during the 9th—7th centuries must not be 
allowed to confuse our ideas of the history of Alalah. Though 
Alalah fell, Tunip, as we know from the Amarna letters, con- 
tinued to be a Hurrian stronghold. But the Hittite domination 
in Alalah did not mean the extinction of civilization, as the 
vocabularies bear witness. 

I may be allowed to add that though every effort will be made 
to secure publication of these cuneiform texts without unreason- 
able delay, the task is bound to take a long time and calls for much 
patience. 
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The Sarcophagus of Naro, Sicily 


By S. H. STernBerc 


Amonc the places which Count Roger I conquered during his 
campaign in Southern Sicily in 1086, Gaufredus Malaterra men- 
tions the Arab town of Nard, the present Naro, in the province 
of Agrigento. Naro, like nearly all towns in inner Sicily, is domi- 
nated by a castle and a church which stand some hundred yards 
distant from one another on two rocky heights at the top of the 
mountain on which the town is situated. The church stands, as 
is shown by recent excavations, on the site of a pagan temple and 
an Arab mosque. Here Roger I had erected the first Christian 
church after the Norman conquest. A century later this building 
was renovated and extended. The Englishman Walter of the 
Mill, from 1169 archbishop of Palermo and before that dean of 
Agrigento, whose diocese also included Naro, is said to have been 
the builder. The new building was started in 1174, when Bartho- 
lomew of the Mill, Walter’s brother, was bishop of Agrigento, 
and it was consecrated in May 1263 by Rudolf, cardinal bishop 
of Albano, attended by two archbishops and four bishops. Since 
1867 the church has not been used and has become a sad ruin. 
The ceiling has fallen in, weeds grow on the floor, all its interior 
ornaments have been destroyed and have disappeared. There is, 
however, one exception: on the west wall of the north transept, 
opposite the apse, still stands one large sarcophagus. This sarco- 
phagus is made of yellowish-white marble. Its lower part rests 
on four seated lions, and is shaped like a bath, round the top of 
which run two mouldings. In vertical section the lid is pentagonal, 
the upper point forming the ridge of the saddle-roof. This ridge 
is not strictly horizontal, but is raised a little towards the middle. 
From both the side-mouldings one member is left out, having 
perhaps been reserved for an inscribed ribbon, probably inlaid in 
metal. On each of the slopes are three round medallions worked 
in relief. The outer ones contain the symbols of the four Evangel- 
ists, the inner ones the half-length figures of Christ, with sceptre 
and orb, and the Holy Virgin. 

Unfortunately, the sarcophagus, standing unprotected in the 
open ruin, has suffered much from the weather as well as from 
reckless damaging. The figures in the medallions are hardly 
recognizable, and one corner of the lid has been completely 
knocked off. This bad state of preservation is most unfortunate, 
for the sarcophagus is undoubtedly a precious relic of the Golden 
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Age of Sicily under the Hohenstaufen rulers. It resembles in its 
essentials the porphyry sarcophagus in Palermo Cathedral which 
Frederick II had conveyed there from the cathedral of Cefali, 
intending it for his own sepulchre. At the same time, the emperor 
had a second similar porphyry sarcophagus brought from Cefalt 


Sarcophagus at Naro, Sicily 


to Palermo, in which his father, Henry VI (died 1197), was 
buried. King Roger II had presented both these sarcophagi to 
Cefali. Cathedral in 1145. Apart from these, the cathedral of 
Palermo houses two more similar sarcophagi, in which King 
Roger II and the Empress Constance, his daughter, were laid 
to rest. Yet another sarcophagus of similar shape is to be found 
in Monreale Cathedral, where it serves as tomb for King William I 
(died 1166). As to these royal tombs, though of outstanding 
artistic quality and of high importance in the history of porphyry 
work, we do not know where they came from, who the artists, 
and what their models were.! They are productions of medieval 
sculptors who still had some contact with antique or Byzantine 
craftsmanship. It can hardly be doubted that they were well 
acquainted with some antique baths and sarcophagi from which 
they took the general form and some details such as the lion- 


1 The most exhaustive recent examination of them is to be found in R. Delbrueck’s 
Antike Porphyrwerke (1932), p- 31, fig. p. 163, pls. 111, 112. Cp. also the older 
dissertations of Danieli, J Rega/i Sepolchri del Duomo di Palermo (1784), and G. Di 
Marzo, Delle Belle Arti in Sicilia, vol. ii (1862). 
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bearers. What they added are, in the first place, the lids shaped 
like saddle-roofs, and this is a feature which has been developed 
in a strange and unique way by the artist of the Naro tomb. 
Here the ridge of the top is not strictly horizontal, as in the 
case of the Palermo sarcophagi, but slightly curved upwards to- 
wards the middle. There is to the author’s knowledge no other 
sarcophagus, either in antiquity or in the middle ages, which 
shows this deviation. It seems, therefore, that the sculptor was 
an independent man, evidently not belonging to a larger school, 
but pursuing his own ways of thinking and working. But the 
historical interest of his production must not mislead us into over- 
estimating this sarcophagus as a work of art. Compared with the 
fine shapes of the Palermo tombs, the Naro sarcophagus presents 
itself obviously as a work of some minor local school. From its 
coarser and less harmonious lines it may be concluded that the 
noble spirit of Byzantine craftsmanship was foreign to the artistic 
temperament of its maker. 

All this seems to confirm my observations on the transition of 
Byzantine and Arab to Italian influence in Sicilian art; a process 
which took place at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuries,! so that the date of the Naro sarcophagus 
would appropriately be fixed in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, or shortly after.? 

It is a pity, however, that it is impossible to name a definite 
member of the Swabian dynasty or of any of the great feudal 
families who may have found his or her last place of rest at Naro. 
Documents or chronicles are completely lacking; the dates given 
above are the only ones known in the history of Naro in the middle 
ages. If, as is most probable, an inscription once told who was 
buried in the sarcophagus, it disappeared, at the latest, when the 
coffin was used again for another burial.. This was indeed the 
case—just as, repulsive as it is to our feelings, two other corpses 
were put into the sarcophagus of Frederick II. Baron Vincent 
of the noble Naro family Lucchesi e Camastra, who died on 14th 
November 1619, was buried in the sarcophagus of Naro. His 
corpse, too, has now disappeared from it. 

The inscription on the zumulus of Vincent Lucchesi, which is 
preserved only in a manuscript, states: guem sibi construendum 
curavit. This expression cannot refer, however, to the construc- 
tion of the sarcophagus, as the words would at first sight suggest. 


' Cp. S. H. Steinberg, ‘I Ritratti dei Re Normanni di Sicilia’ (Bid/iofilia, xxxix, 
1937), pp- 36 and 54 f. 

* For some valuable suggestions concerning artistic and technical details I am 
very much indebted to Miss M. H. Longhurst, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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So deceptively genuine an imitation of the Palermo sepulchres 
would have been quite outside the artistic aims of the seventeenth 
century. Nor can the present position of the sarcophagus in the 
cathedral of Naro be the original one. How to place these sarco- 
phagi effectively is shown by the royal tombs at Palermo, in 
spite of all later changes. The equally careful sculpturing of the 
bearers, the barrel, and the lid is meant to be visible from all 
sides. The same is the case with the Naro tomb. This, however, 
now stands in a corner of a transept so that one long side and one 
short side are standing against the church walls, thus being hidden 
from view. The sarcophagus cannot have stood like this originally. 
It must have been placed in an open space, perhaps with a canopy 
above it. It was Vincent Lucchesi who had it conveyed to its 
present position when he appropriated it for his sepulchre, and 
the line quoted from the inscription can only be interpreted: ‘he 
has ordered this tomb to be put in this place’. Thus the question 
remains undecided whether the sarcophagus has been in the 
church of Naro from the beginning, or was conveyed there only 
in 1619. 

When the dissertations on the history of Naro, which two sons 
of the old town, Professore Angelo Contrino and Cav. Salvatore 
Pitruzzella, are preparing, have been completed, perhaps some 


fresh light will be shed on the problem which is dealt with in 
this article. 





Roman Roads with Small Side Ditches 
By Ivan D. Mareary, F.S.A. 


Roman roads are frequently described as having ditches beside 
them, but these are usually large hollows of varying depth and 
width from which material has been scooped to form the agger 
of the roadway. The ditches discussed here are of quite a different 
type, and so far only four instances of them are known, though it 
is very probable that others exist. They are quite small, usually 
3-7 ft. wide and a few inches deep; are cut in accurately straight 
lines parallel with the road and distant from it on each side by a 
space roughly equal to the width of the actual roadway; and are 

apparently found only in places where the road is crossing high 
and fairly level ground. 

The first instance of these ditches to be accurately recorded is 
that of Ackling Dyke, just north of Woodyates, by Pitt Rivers.! 
His section 3 of the excavations at Woodyates, cut across Ackling 
Dyke 110 yards north-east of the crossing with Bokerley Dyke, 
showed these small ditches 56} ft. apart with an agger 33 ft. wide 
between them. It is clear from his general plan of Woodyates that 
the width here was probably influenced by the adjacent settle- 
ment, and his section 4, dug 440 yards farther north-east, showed 
the road (as he says) ‘in its most perfect state’. Here the width 
between the ditches, measured from centre to centre, was 83 ft., 
the agger being about 37 ft. wide. The ditches were V-shaped 
and 3-5 ft. wide, but entirely silted up. The position is close to 
the 400-ft. contour on undulating chalk land near the highest 
part of Cranborne Chase. It is not known how far along the road 
the ditches can be traced. 

A similar case was next noted by Curwen? on Stane Street, 
where the road passes over the crest of the South Downs at an 
altitude of 600—700 ft. His section 1 (pl. 11) shows similar ditches, 
spaced 85} ft. apart and about 7 ft. wide, with an agger about 
30 ft. wide in the middle. The section was dug at a point where 
Stane Street is known to be of peculiar construction, the usual 
agger having apparently been modified so that, as we now see 
it, the width tapers upwards to only 3 ft. at the crown, while the 
two side spaces have here been metalled. Subsequent examina- 
tion has proved the continuity of the ditches for 1,200 yards 
across the highest part of the downs. 


' Excavations in Cranborne Chase, iii, 74, and pl. cixii1. 
2 Sussex Arch. Coll. ii, 136, 141. 
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The discovery of the London—Lewes Roman road across Ash- 
down Forest! provided the next example, and the ditches were 
traced for a distance of over two miles across the highest part of 
Ashdown Forest, again 600—700 ft. up. Here they are spaced 
only 62 ft. apart, centre to centre, but the roadway averaged only 
15-18 ft. in width, and the difference in spacing may be signi- 
ficant, as will be mentioned later. The ditches themselves were 
similar to those previously mentioned, but the much greater 
length under observation enabled more details to be observed. 
The normal width, measured just above the subsoil, was about 
4 ft., but variations from 2 to 7 ft. occurred; the depth varied 
from 6 to 24 in., but was normally about 16 in. when fully 
excavated. They were generally silted up, but were clearly trace- 
able by the grassy vegetation upon them, which contrasted 
strongly with the normal heather growth on the stony soil. At 
one or two points definite sump-holes were noted, but otherwise 
there were no traces of discharging side-drains; and the purpose 
of the ditches appeared to be more that of boundary marks than 
of drains. 

To these examples a fourth and very. striking one must now be 
added,? on the London-—Silchester road, known as the Devil’s 
Causeway, where it crosses Windsor Forest between Bagshot 
(Rapley Farm) and Crowthorne, on the level and somewhat high 
moorland plateau of Easthampstead Common, at an altitude of 
about 400 ft. For just a mile, right across this plateau, the ditches 
are most plainly traceable, and taped measurements at a number 
of points showed them to be consistently 83 ft. apart. They are 
much silted up, but appear on the surface to be 4 to 5 ft. wide and 
usually only a few inches in depth, very similar indeed to those on 
Ashdown Forest. At each end of the level plateau the ditches 
vanish; indeed, the lie of the ground dictates this, for the road 
then descends .by steep gradients in cuttings which may well be 
original Roman work; and the ground is so uneven on each side 
that ditches would have been of little use even as boundary marks. 
At intervals along the road the ditches are expanded, or discharge 
sideways, into large sump-holes. These are usually excavated 
away from the road, but occasionally intrude within the line of the 

1 Margary, Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxiii, 33, 74, figs. 3, 4. 

2 The peculiarity had been observed by Bishop Bennet, and is quoted in a note 
supplied by him to Lysons’s Magna Britannia, i, 201, thus: “Traces of it appear for 
some miles on Bagshot heath, not far from Wickham Bushes where it is called the 
Devil’s Causeway, being raised with a trench on each side of it, and not less than 
go ft. wide.’ It is also quoted by Codrington, but the bishop’s wording masked its 
true meaning, and the ditches were only rediscovered by me on a chance visit 
recently. 
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ditch. In the western half of this stretch of road some little 
valleys approach its southern side rather closely, and it is note- 
worthy that sump-holes were formed at the heads of these, prob- 
ably because the natural drainage would fall that way, but appear 
nevertheless to be carefully dammed up from the valleys, or at 
least not actually connected into them. This would suggest that 
the purpose of the holes was as much for water storage as for 
drainage. 

Except on Stane Street, where the agger is extremely narrow, 
the side spaces between agger and ditch are not metalled or pre- 
pared as a roadway; and it seems clear that the main purpose 
of the ditches was to form a definite boundary for the highway 
zone without any intention of the side-strips being used for 
trafic. It would therefore be wrong, I think, to speak of them 
as ‘triple roadways’, except in the case of the peculiar part of 
Stane Street where a definite metalled layer has been proved at 
the sides. 

These are the facts so far observed about these ditches, and it 
seems possible to draw some valuable conclusions from them. 

1. Three well-known roads in different localities showing 
ditches 834, 853, and 83 ft. apart suggest that 84 ft. was a 
standard width for the ‘highway zone’ of roads of that class. It is 
really impossible to give any standard width for the actual metal- 
ling of roads or the aggers which carried them, owing to the 
variations that were needed to satisfy local conditions of level and 
construction, as well as to the alterations by spreading of the 
stones and actual damage which have occurred since they were 
made; hence a proved standard measurement may be very useful. 
These ditches were no doubt pegged out at the very beginning 
of the road-making, and represent accurately the measurement 
of the original lay-out. 

In this connexion it is worth recalling a reference, mentioned 
by Curwen,! in a poem by P. Papinius Statius? on the repair of 
the Via Domitiana, a branch of the Via Appia leading to Neapolis, 
in which he says: “The task is to cut [parallel] trenches (su/c7) to 
mark the limits of breadth of the road and next to carry the 
excavations deep into the ground. Next to fill the empty ditch 
(fossa) with new materials and to prepare a bed for the surface 
of the road.’ These su/ci appear to be the very ditches we are 
considering. 

2. The spacing of the ditches on the London—Lewes Way at 
62 ft. instead of 84, although otherwise identical in pattern, sug- 
gests that this road was of a less important class, as was suggested 

' Loc. cit., p. 141. 2 Silvae, iv, 3, 4. 
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by E. C. Curwen,! and it may possibly represent another standard 
measurement for roads of that class. 

3. The provision of sump-holes, and especially the arrange- 
ment of these on Easthampstead Common, suggest that the col- 
lection of water may have been at least a secondary reason for the 
ditches. Their presence on high ground where water is some- 
times difficult to get would thus be quite reasonable, as a supply for 
the numerous animals using the road would be a great advantage. 

4. The ditches have, so far, only been found on high ground, 
and in each case that has been thoroughly investigated they cer- 
tainly disappear beyond that part. It seems likely, therefore, that 
they were provided in such localities for a special reason. The 
form and plan of the ditches makes it improbable that water 
supply was the main reason. It may have been particularly neces- 
sary to demarcate the road zone in such places for reasons not clear 
to us now. 

Now that this form of road construction has been recognized, 
it is to be hoped that further examples will be found. Any ditches 
or road boundaries 84 ft. apart (and possibly 62 ft. too for minor 
roads) deserve investigation, especially if found on straight 
lengths of road in elevated districts. 


1 Archaeology of Sussex, p. 293. 
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The Tablet-woven Braids from the Vestments of 
St. Cuthbert at Durham 


By Grace M. Crowroor 
[Read 7th April, 1938] 

Tue braids which form the subject of this study were found 
with a stole and maniple! on the body of St. Cuthbert when 
the tomb was opened in 1827. The vestments are embroidered 
in coloured silks and gold thread: the stole with figures of 
prophets, and the maniple with those of saints. Both have an 
inscription embroidered on the ends, with the names of the 
donor, AElfleda, and the ‘pious Bishop Fridestan’ for whom they 
were worked. Fridestan became the Bishop of Winchester in 
A.D. 905 and AElfleda, second wife of Edward the Elder, son of 
Alfred the Great, died in a.p. 916, so that the gift must have been 
made between these dates. It is further probable that this stole 
and maniple are identical with those recorded as having been 
presented to the shrine of St. Cuthbert (then at Chester-le-Street) 
by King Athelstan, stepson of Queen Aélfleda, in a.p. 934. 
Fridestan had died in 931, and this circumstance, together with 
the close connexion of the king’s family with Winchester, sup- 
ports the story. 

It is on account of these historical associations and their close 
dating that the vestments have excited so much interest. The 
braids of red silk brocaded with gold found on or with these 
have hardly attracted any attention. They were mentioned 
twice in the publication of the vestments in the Burlington Maga- 
zine,2 but no description was given. Nor is any close study of 
them given in the section devoted to the vestments in the recent 
book on English Medieval Embroidery by Mrs. A. Christie. 


' A second maniple was also found in the tomb, not on the body. It is em- 
broidered with silk and gold thread in an elaborate acanthus scroll design. 

2 G. Baldwin Brown and Mrs. Archibald Christie, ‘St. Cuthbert’s Stole and 
Maniple at Durham’, The Burlington Magazine, April 1913, p. 10, ‘On each side 
of the strip which forms the vestment is a border made of a separate fabric’; p. 4, 
“The braid which binds the edges is woven.’ 

3 A. G. Christie, English Medieval Embroidery, 1938, p. 49: “The edging braid 
was specially woven for its purpose; the materials employed, red silk and gold thread, 
are the same as those used in the embroidery. The pattern displayed upon it is a red 
silk figuring, difficult to make out, recurring at spaced intervals upon a chequered red 
silk and gold ground; lines of red silk run along the edges of the braid, and attached 
to its outer side is a neat, brown silk cord. On the underside of the vestments, a 
narrower band of similar braid covers the margins of the silk lining.’ 
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It was only during recent preservation work on the vestments, 
which was undertaken for the Dean and Chapter of Durham by 
Mrs. Antrobus, that some discussion arose as to the nature of the 
braids. A preliminary examination suggested that they were 
tablet-woven, but it was plain that much work would be required 
before this could be proved, and at the request of Mrs. Antrobus 
I undertook to study them. From the material supplied to me 
I was able to distinguish eight different braids, varying in size 
or weave: five of these are sewn on to the vestments, two are wrist 
bands, and one, found loose, is sometimes known as the ‘Girdle’, 
though it is hardly long enough for this purpose. The work had 
to be done mainly on photographs, as the vestments were for the 
most part already in their new cases, but I was able to examine the 
‘Girdle’ (braid no. 1) and the Wrist Bands (braids nos. 2 and 3) 
before they were returned to Durham. One tiny fragment from 
one of the narrow bands which bind the margin at the back of the 
vestments (braid no. 4) was available for dissection; this proved 
to be in plain tablet-weave and gave the key to the method of 
weaving and brocading for the other plain-weave braids. 

The ‘Girdle’ (braid no. 1) presented more difficulty, as the 
diagonal weave was not known to me; it seemed unlike the usual 
types of tablet-weave, being much thinner. I therefore began by 
experimenting both in the Danish ‘Sprangede’ which has a 
diagonal appearance,! and in two-hole tablet weaves. When | 
returned to compare these with the texture of the braid, which 
was still in London, it was seen that the braid was folded over 
at one end, and that this folded portion was not in the diagonal 
weave but in a plain weave. These plain-weave twists indicated 
that this was the beginning of the braid. A dissection of two 
twists, one from the edge and the other from the central part of 
the braid, showed that there were four threads in the twist in each, 
and established the fact that braid no. 1 was in a four-hole tablet 
weave. No further dissection was attempted on this braid. It will 
be understood that in the case of ancient and delicate textiles, 
where the weave is very complicated, there is much risk in dissec- 
tion. The beautiful little scrap may be lost and nothing learnt. 
On the other hand, where the weave is simple, the sacrifice of a 
minute portion may settle the question of the weave at once. In 
such a case one need not hesitate to make a dissection, as was 
done for braid no. 4; but for braid no. 1 the rest of the inquiry was 
wholly based on the making of samples in various four-thread 
weaves, diagonal, double, and mixtures of both. 


1 H.C. Broholm og Margarethe Hald, To Sprangede Textil arbejder. I Danske 
Oldfund. 
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The following conditions had to be satisfied: the weave had to 
be diagonal; the fact that there was a pattern, apparently in two 
colours, and yet with no conspicuous change of weave had to be 
accounted for; the gold ‘brocading’ had to be possible over this 
weave; it had finally to be woven together with a plain tablet 
weave border over which the gold weft could also be thrown. At 
last | found, among the ancient Norwegian weaves one described 
by Hans Dedekam which fulfilled these conditions.! It occurs on 
pattern bands of the fifth to sixth century a.p. from Evebo and 
Snartemo. They have borders in plain tablet-weave, while in the 
centre the weave is diagonal with a pattern in reverse in two 
colours; some also show brocading, though with hair, not gold, 
as in the Cuthbert bands. There are considerable differences; the 
material is wool and the animal patterns bear’no resemblance to 
ours, but the weave is certainly similar. 


Our conclusions may be briefly summarized: the braids are 
tablet woven, of red silk brocaded with gold, and as the term 
‘braid’ suggests, they are narrow bands, the broadest of them 
under 2 cm. wide and the narrowest only 5 mm. The material in 
all these braids is very similar, red silk thread and gold thread. 
The silk threads of both warp and weft are much alike and 
appear to be spun very lightly to the right; the colour is now often 
brown in parts, but where well preserved it is red. The silk thread 
used in the vestments had already been identified as such by 
micrometrical and chemical tests, so during this inquiry no 
further tests on the braid thread were made except a simple pro- 
tein test which agreed with the previous determination of the 
embroidery thread. The gold thread used as the pattern weft for 
‘brocading’ is a thin cut strip of pure gold spirally twisted round 
a silk thread and beaten out flat. 

All the braids except braid no.1 are in plain tablet-weave and 
all have patterns worked in gold brocading on the front. In 
braid no. 1 the borders are in plain tablet-weave, while the centre 
is a diagonal double-face weave with pattern in reverse, brocaded 
with gold on the front. : 

In the next section each braid will be described in detail. 


TECHNICAL STUDY OF THE Braips 
Braid no. 1. The ‘Girdle’ (pls. x1x, xx, xx1, and figs. 1, 11) 
Braid with border in plain tablet-weave in }-turns throughout, and 


' Hans Dedekam, To sekstilfund fra folkevandringstiden, Bergens Museums 
Aarbok, 1924-5, pl. 1, figs. 1-7, pp. 6-11. 
? G. Baldwin Brown, op. cit., p. 5. 
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centre in diagonal double-face weave with pattern in reverse; brocaded 

with gold on the front. 

Material. Silk warp in two shades of red or brownish-red, now faded and 
discoloured. 

Silk weft. 

Gold thread pattern weft. 

Plait. A tiny plait was sewn to both sides of the band. Dissection ofa 
fragment proved it to be a sennit of eight strands. See fig. 10. 

The braid is 61 cm. long and about 2 cm. broad, and there are reverses 
at intervals of 22-3 cm. and 23 cm.; the reverses are typical signs of tablet 
weave. 

There are 69 twists in the braid; at 4 threads to the twist this gives 
276 warp threads. It was no doubt woven on 69 tablets, i.e. 41 for the 
centre and 14 for each border. 

On the front the gold thread is darned or ‘brocaded’ over 65 warp 
twists, leaving 2 twists plain as an edging on either side of the band. In 
the gold brocading there is a border on either side of the braid, over 5 
warps, outlining a repeating pattern of crosses and diagonals, very similar 
to the pattern carried out over 3 warps on the narrow bands nos. 5 and 6, 
There are a few mistakes in the pattern in places. In the centre of the 
braid, patterns are blocked out in the gold, ‘darned’ over one and under 
one like a plain tabby weave of silk warp and gold weft which stands out 
on a background in which the gold is much more profuse, being ‘darned’ 
over 3 warps and under 1 in alternate rows. 

It is difficult to make out the patterns blocked out in the gold, as the 
gold is in many parts in very bad condition. The three designs shown on 
pl. xx1 were worked out by Miss Joan Crowfoot under magnification; they 
are accurate representations of the portions marked on the photographs 
on pl. xx, 4, c,as nos. 1, 2, 3. “The great problem was to find a part of the 
braid where the gold was sufficiently preserved and the silk pattern clear 
enough for both to be studied at the same moment. Two of the patterns, 
nos. I and 2, are well preserved, but on no. 3 both back and front are 
damaged in parts. 

When the gold weave is examined more closely the illusion of a plain 
silk weave on which the gold is darned is somewhat dispelled by the slant- 
ing direction of some of the warps, but there is nothing that can givea 
clue to the nature of the weave itself as it is hidden by the gold. 

On turning to the back of the band it is at once apparent that the bor- 
ders and the centre are not in the same weave. ‘The borders show a 
regular tablet-weave, while the centre shows two weaves, both diagonal 
but one clear and the other confused. This is best seen on the enlargement 
of part of the back of braid no. 1 on pl. xrx. The clear weave corresponds 
to those portions where on the face the background gold weave is seen, 
the confused weave to the pattern portions. When the pattern areas on 
the back are examined the patterns are visible in many places, standing out 
in a darker shade on the red-brown ground; the best photograph obtained 
of them is shown on pl. xx, a. In other places the patterns can hardly be 
seen at all because of the discoloration of the silk. In the border also, dark 
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squares can be seen repeating regularly. Where the central patterns are 
clear enough, it can be seen that the outline of the pattern on the back 
corresponds with the outline of the pattern on the face blocked out in the 
gold, but that there is much more detail in the patterns on the back. The 
details of the pattern in the silk are no doubt also present on the face, but 
it is quite impossible to distinguish them, as there does not appear to be 


mn. of a any difference in the colour; all is uniformly brownish now. Once, no 
. doubt, the two shades in the red silk, only visible now clearly in parts of 
Verses the back of the braid, were strongly differentiated, and gave value also to 
"tablet the face of the braid. 
When it was judged that the character of the weave had been sufficiently 
3 gives proved by the making of samples, a replica of part of the braid was woven, 
or the using the three patterns studied both in the silk and the gold shown on 
pl. x1, and the formula for threading and turning the tablets shown in the 
warp diagram on fig. 2 (i.e. the diagonal weave described by Hans Dedekam). 
id. In The silk used was not exactly like the original, being thicker and corded, 
ver § and the gold was not real gold, but a fine Japanese gold thread such as is 
imilar used in embroidery. Allowing for these differences, the resulting texture 
and 6, was very Close to that of the original. 
of the For the actual number of warps used, a count was taken from the front 
under of the braid, and a useful check to this was provided by the folded fragment 
ds out at one end of the braid, no doubt the beginning of the weaving. In this 
arned’ fragment the warp twists start quite regularly as in plain weave, and change 
to the diagonal pattern only after several throws have been made. ‘The 
as the calculations given in the following directions as to the blocks of right and 
wn on left twists in the centre are based on this fragment. It is imperfect, giving 
; they only about half the width of the band, but one may assume that the two 
yraphs halves would probably be set up in the same way. Why these blocks of 
of the right and left twists were so arranged is not very clear, but it may have 
| Clear been to avoid any danger of twisting in one direction in so broad a band. 
terns, The diagram worked out on these two counts is shown on fig. I. 
bee From the experience gathered in weaving this replica it was possible 
lei to formulate the following instructions for weaving :— 
plain 
— How to weave the Broad Band called the Girdle of St. Cuthbert. 
‘ Material: Silk warp in two shades of red, light and dark. 
> bor Silk weft, light red. 
ows Gold weft. 
gonal Set up on 69 tablets, divided into 3 packs, i.e. 14 border, 41 centre, 14 
me border. It is advisable to number the tablets of the central pack separately, 
ponds le. 1-41 for convenience in weaving the pattern. 


seen, From left to right set up: 

as on Border: 6 tablets light red, 3 with 2 holes light and 2 dark, 5 light red 
ig out = if. 

ained Centre: The 41 centre tablets are each set up with 2 holes light red 
lly be and 2 dark, on the scheme shown in fig. 2. 

, dark Border: 5 light red, 3 with 2 holes light and 2 dark, 6 light. 
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The tablets are threaded some right and some left as follows: 
Border: 1 left, 3 right, 1 left, 5 right, 1 left, 3 right. 
Centre: 10 right, 10 left, ro right, 11 left. 

Border: 3 left, 6 right, 1 left, 3 right, 1 left. 
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Fic. 2. Diagram 1, diagonal tablet-weave. After Hans Dedekam 


Before starting the diagonal weave a few turns in plain weave }-turns 
should be made to prove the weave. The resulting twists are shown in 


fig. 1. 


To weave the band, plain portions: 
Turn the border packs }-turn forward. 
Turn the centre tablets each }-turn back or forward as required on 
scheme shown on fig. 2. 


Throw silk weft. 
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Pass gold weft, making the appropriate darning for the border patterns, 
and darn over 3 warps and under 1 in the centre. Where the gold weft 
passes under the warp it follows the same path as the silk weft. 

Result: The border shows a regular repeat of dark and light spots on back 
and front where the three mixed tablets come. “The centre shows 
all dark red in front, and all light red at the back. The resulting 
weave is shown in the centre of fig. 1. 


To weave the band, pattern portion: 


The patterns must be drawn out on squared paper, as they were for 
plate xxI. 

Turn border packs }-turn forward. 

Turn those of the centre tablets required for pattern }-turn forward. 
Suppose pattern 2 is to be woven. First row, tablets 19-23 turn for- 
ward. Second row 18 and 24 turn forward. Third row 5, 6, 17, 25, 
36, and 37 turn forward, while 19-23, no longer required, are turned 
back again, and so on. The turns are made as required by the pattern, 
reading from the squared paper. 

Turn centre tablets as required each }-turn forward or back as shown on 
fig. 2. 

Throw silk weft. 

Pass gold weft as required for pattern on borders, and in centre darn over 
3 warps and under 1 for background and over 1 and under 1 in the 
pattern portion. 

Result: Border: as above. 

Centre: where the tablets have been turned }-turn forward the colour 
will be changed, light red will appear on the front and dark red on 
the back. 

To change the colour back again the tablets required can be again 
turned forward }-turn, as directed in Hans Dedekam’s book, or can be 
turned back }-turn. I found that the latter procedure gave a result more 
like the wild and whirling appearance seen in the St. Cuthbert Band. In 
the band reverses are seen at intervals. I found it difficult to make these, 
and therefore untwisted when necessary. Owing, no doubt, to my lack 
of skill in the craft I found it difficult to keep the band even and the gold 
concealed at the back, and to get the patterns as square as they are in the 
original, 

I used the finest silk that could be found suitable for the purpose and the 
finest gold thread obtainable, and my replica is 3-5 cm. broad. When one 
realizes that in the original the gold and the silk are nearly half as fire 
again, the 69 twists there only occupying a space of 2 cm., and that 
probably the patterns were woven in by eye and not from a diagram, the 
excessively fine nature of the work will be appreciated. 


The Wrist Bands (pl. xxi1) 


‘These braids were actually found in position on the wrists of the saint 
at the opening of the tomb. One of them, braid no. 2, has been opened 
out, but braid no. 3 is still in the form of a cuff. 
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It is pointed out in English Medieval Embroidery that the alb of that 
day, really the old tunica talaris, had a sleeve. The figure of St. Sixtus 
embroidered on the maniple wears the alb and dalmatic, and the alb has 
wrist bands very like these. 
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Fic. 3. Bird from braid 2, wrist band 


No. 2 Wrist Band (pl. xxu, a, 5; design of bird, fig. 3) 

No dissection of this band was made, but an examination only, followed 
by work on a photograph. It is assumed from its likeness to the other 
bands that it is in 4-hole tablet-weave. 

Size of piece. 20 cm. long and 2 cm. wide. 

Material. ‘The material appears similar to that of the other bands, i.e. 
a silk warp and weft for the tablet-weave, and a gold thread brocaded on 
the surface. The silk may have originally been red, but it is now deep 
brown in shade. 

Plait. A tiny plait was sewn on either side of this band; it is the 
‘guilloche’ plait with 5 strands, described on p. 71. See fig. 10. 
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a. Part of back showing 
patterns 


4. Part of front, gold c. Same part of front 
brocaded as 4, showing back 


Braid no. 1, the ‘Girdle’ 
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Braid no. 1, the ‘Girdle’ 
a Three designs from the gold brocaded part of braid 1, marked 1, 2, 3 on plate XX, 4 








lhe same three designs from the back of braid 1, marked 1, 2, 3 on plate XX, ¢ 
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Pl. XXII Tue AntiguariEs Journal, Vol, ] 


a Braid no. 2, front with gold brocading 


4 Braid no. 2, back 


c Braid no. 3, front with gold brocading 


























d Pattern from braid no. 3, front 


The Wrist Bands 
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Technique. There are 51 twists in the band = 204 warp threads. All 
the twists are to the left except the last but one on either side: these two 
are twisted to the right. The band was no doubt woven on 51 cards and 
in }-turns throughout. The gold pattern weft is brocaded over 47 warps, 
leaving an edging of 2 warps on either side of the band. At the back of the 
band the gold is often visible at this point, i.e. between warp twists 2 and 
3, and 49 and 50. This is where it passes under the silk weft as described 
under no. 4, ‘narrow band’. 

The pattern on the front of the band consists of a border taking up 14 
warps, with a little repeating check pattern on 5 warps in the centre of it, 
and a central pattern, with changing designs, over 23 warps. The designs 
are in the silk, the gold being treated as a background or as a filling to it. 

In the pattern the use of the gold is more of a blocking nature to throw 
up the design with a sharp outline; in the background it is ‘darned’ in 
alternate rows, over three warps and under one. The same background 
‘stitch’ is used on the bands of the stole, e.g. no. 8, and to throw up the 
patterns on braid no. 1. 

Being in all these cases worked over an odd number of warps, there is 
always gold next to the plain silk twist dividing the centre from the border 
of the band. 

Subject of the pattern. The design is probably, as in no. 3, two birds 
facing a scroll pattern; right and left are vines in vases. These all differ 
slightly from those on band no. 3, especially in the form of the birds, which 
are more squat and duck-like, with trailing tails. But the gold is very 
much destroyed, and it is extremely difficult to restore any portion of it. 
The design shown on fig. 3 of one of the birds may be taken as accurate 
except for the portion of the body near the wing, which is not quite certain. 
In this drawing the gold is shown as black, the silk as white. 
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No. 3. Wrist Band (pl. xxu, ¢, d) 

No dissection of this band was made, but an examination only, by work 
on a photograph. It is assumed from its likeness to the other bands that 
it is in 4-hole tablet weave. 

Size of band. Length about 20 cm. sewn as a cuff. Breadth 2 cm. 

Plait. A tiny plait is sewn on either side of the border; it is the same as 
the ‘guilloche’ plait of 5 strands as that sewn to wrist band no. 2, and de- 
scribed on p. 71. See fig. 10. 

Technique. ‘There are 51 twists in the band = 204 warp threads. All 
twists are to the right except the outermost twists on either side; these 2 
are to the left. The band was no doubt woven on 51 tablets and in }-turns 
throughout. It is very like its pair, wrist band no. 2, but this different 
arrangement of the tablets makes it clear that the two wrist bands were 
independently woven and not cut from the same band. 

The gold pattern weft is brocaded over 47 warps, leaving an edging of 
2 warp twists on either side of the band. As in no. 2 wrist band, the gold 
can sometimes be seen at the back between warp twists 2 and 3 and be- 
tween 49 and 50. The border pattern is identical with that of no. 2 wrist 
band, and the centre pattern is very similar but not identical. 
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Subject of the pattern. "Two birds face a twist pattern, right and left are 
vines in vases. ‘This design repeats along the band, but with slight varia- 
tions in each case. The portion shown in pl. xx, d, was drawn with great 
care under magnification and can be considered as accurate throughout. 


No. 4. Narrow braid from the back of the vestments (pl. xx1tt, e, f fig. 4) 
A dissection was made of part of the end of this braid. The twists gave 
4 threads to the twist. It is therefore in 4-hole tablet weave. ; 
Size. Length 3 cm.; breadth 7 mm. 


Fic. 4. Braid 4 
A. The band as seen: silk in white, gold in black. 
. The warp twists. 
>. The silk weft and twists under the gold. 
. Central pattern, gold in black. 
Da. Central pattern, gold in white. 
Dé. Variant of pattern. 


Material. Silk warp and weft for the tablet-weave, and a gold weft 
brocaded on the surface. The silk is a golden brown, but possibly it was 
originally red, like the bands on the stole. 

Plait. A tiny plait was sewn to either side of the band, the sewing 
thread being very conspicuous in some portions of it. It is a plait of 5 
threads, the Greek plait or flat sennit, described on p. 71. See fig. 10. 
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Technique. “‘Vhere are 9 twists in the band = 36 warp threads. Some 
of the warps twist to the right, some to the left, in the following order: 
from left to right, warp nos. I r., 2,31,41r.,51,6r.,7,81,9r. The 
outer pairs appear thicker than the others, and this was probably inten- 
tional, the thicker warps giving the strengthening effect of a selvedge. 

4) The band was no doubt woven on g tablets, in }-turns throughout. 

| Gave The silk weft passes through each twist of the warps, as is usual in plain 
tablet-weave. ‘lhe gold weft is ‘darned’ through the face of the band on 
the five central warps. It does not show at the back except at the junction 
between warp twists 2 and 3, and between 7 and 8, where it is held down 
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Fic. 5. Braid 5: Silk twists in black, gold in white 


by being passed under the silk weft. Or, to put.it differently, the gold is 
taken through to the back of the band at this point, and after a throw of 
the silk weft has been made, it is brought back again to the front. Where 
this has been very neatly done, the silk warps pressed together quite conceal 
the gold, but in many places on this band as in some of the others, the gold 
shows at the back like a row of tiny stitches between the warp twists 
indicated. As in any case the back of the band was not intended to be seen, 
this was immaterial. 

The dissection made it clear that the gold brocading was made during 
the weaving, and that the weft was put through as above described. 

From their strong resemblances to this braid it may be taken that the 
other plain weave braids were woven and brocaded in the same way. 

Subject of the pattern. The pattern is a repeating design of step pattern 
and diagonals in the silk thrown up by the gold background, but it varies, 
and shows obvious faults, and in some parts the gold is much worn. The 
designs in fig. 4 at Da and Dé show how it appears in two different and 
fairly well preserved portions of the band. 


No. 5. Narrew braid from the back of the vestments (fig. 5) 
Size. Length 9 mm.; breadth 4 mm. 

weft & This piece is so small and so much resembles no. 4 that it was thought 
t was better not to attempt a dissection. It is therefore assumed that it is in 4- 

hole tablet-weave. 
wing Plait. No plait is sewn to this fragment, but remains of silk from sewing 
of 5 & stitches show that it may have been sewn to a plait or to the back of the 

embroidery. 
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Material. Similar to no. 4, except that the silk has preserved a red 
shade in parts. 

Technique. This band has 9 twists = 36 warp threads. ‘The twists are 
arranged as follows: nos. 1 1., 2, 3r., 41,51.,61, 7,841, 91. 

Pattern. The gold weft is worked over the three central warps, throw- 
ing up a repeat pattern in the silk of crosses and diagonals, exactly similar 
to that on no. 6, narrow braid. 


No. 6. Narrow braid from the back of the vestments (pl. xxi, ); fig. 6) 


Size. Length 2-5 cm.; breadth 4 cm. 

This fragment appears identical with the piece of narrow braid shown 
on pl. xx, 4, left. Dissection of a twist from the end gave four threads 
to the twist; it is therefore in 4-hole weave. 


Fic. 6. Braid 6: a, Front, silk twists in black, gold in white 
4, Back. 


Material. Silk warp and weft as in the other braids, but the red colour 
is extremely well preserved. The gold weft also is very fine and closely 
twisted and is well preserved. 

Plait. No plait is with this piece; it is sewn on to a plain tabby weave 
silk material, probably the backing of the stole. 

Technique. There are 7 twists in the band = 28 warp threads. All 
are right twists except the outermost twist on either side; these two are 
left twists. 

The gold weft is worked over three warps, throwing up a repeating 
pattern of crosses and diagonals in the silk, similar to that seen on narrow 


braid no. 5. 


No. 7. Braid forming border to the stole (pl. xx111, 5; fig. 7) 


Size. About 2 cm. long and 6 mm. broad. The fragment was torn 
along the side and was imperfect; the breadth originally must have 
been about 8 mm. It appears to be similar to the stole braid shown on 
pl. xxi, 4, right. Dissection of a twist gave 4 threads to the twist. 

Material. Silk warp and weft of a fine red colour. Gold weft very fine 
and well preserved. 

Plait. No plait was found on this fragment. In the photograph a scrap 
of a plait is seen between the two braids. This plait appears to be the 
‘guilloche’ plait of 5 strands seen on the wrist bands nos. 2 and 3 and shown 
on fig. 10. 

Technique. This braid has 21 twists = 84 warp threads and was no 
doubt woven on 21 tablets in }-turns throughout. The gold weft is 
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Braids from the stole 
a. Portion of stole with figure of the prophet Amos, showing braids, no. 8 
b. Left Braid no. 6, front, from the back of the stole 
Right Braid no. 7, front, from the front of the stole 
c, d. Ends of stole, with inscription. 
é. Braid no. 4, front, from the back of the stole 
J. Braid no. 4, back, from the back of the stole 


Pl. XXIII 
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Tablet-woven braids for comparison 
a, 6. Band in diagonal pattern weave. Evebo 34, Norway, 5th—6th cent. a.p. 
Back and front. (By kind permission of Bergen Museum.) Natural size 
c. Band, brocaded with silver, Birka, Sweden, Viking period. (By kind permission 
of Dr. A. Geijer.) B. 5. magnified x 2 
d. Braid from the vestments of Walter de Cantelupe, Worcester, 13th cent., bro- 
caded with gold. (By kind permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum.) Natural size 
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worked over 15 warp twists. A little plain border is formed by passing 
the gold over 2 warps, and the centre pattern is worked over 9 warps. ‘The 
patterns are in the silk and the gold is used to throw them up. Where it is 
used as background the gold is passed in alternate rows over 3 warps and 
under 1, as in the wrist bands nos. 2 and 3. 
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Fic. 7. Braid 7, Free acanthus spray with cross: silk twists in black, 
gold in white 
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Fic. 8. Braid 8, Lion: silk twists in black, gold in white 


Subject. This fragment and the piece shown on the photograph shows 
designs very similar to those shown on the braids sewn on to the stole, 
birds with large beaks and leafy designs surmounted with little crosses. 
For the latter see fig. 7, where the tablet-weave is shown by rendering the 
gold brocading in white and the silk twists in black. 


No. 8. Braid forming a border to the stole (pl. xx, a; figs. 8, 9) 
No examination was made of this braid; the work was done entirely 
from an enlarged photograph of the portion of the stole near the figure of 
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the prophet Amos (pl. xxi, a). The braid appeared so similar to the 
fragment discussed under no. 7 that it is assumed to be in 4-hole weave 
in }-turns throughout. : 

Size. Probably about 8 mm. broad. 

Material. Not seen. Assumed to be similar to that of no. 7. 

Plait. The plait seen sewn to the braid is probably the ‘guilloche’ plait 
of 5 strands; see fig. 10. 
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Fic. 9 a, 4,¢. Patterns from braid 8, near figure of Amos. d. Pattern from silk 
braid, similar to braid 8, near figure of Jonah 


Technique. The band has 21 twists = 84 warp threads. The twists 
are arranged as follows: from left to right, nos. 1 1., 2 r., 31.4, 51, 61, 
7-15 r., 161.17, 18 r., 19 1., 20 r., 21 1. The braid was no doubt woven 
on 21 tablets, in }-turns throughout. 

The gold weft is worked over 15 warps. There is the same little border 
of gold passing over 2 warps as in no. 7, and the centre is also worked on 
9 warps. The patterns are all in the silk blocked out in the gold and with 
the background worked in alternate rows over 3 warps and under I. 

Subject. The designs shown on fig. 9 were worked out under magnifica- 
tion and may be taken as accurate. The first, 2, shows two lions facing a 
pattern with a little cross in the centre; one of the lions is shown also in 
fig. 8, where the gold brocading is indicated in white and the silk twists in 
black. The second, 4, has two birds with large beaks facing a leaf and 
cross pattern, and the third, c, two winged dragons facing a design of leafy 
branches of the free acanthus type surmounted by a cross. The designs 
under d, a beast looking backwards towards its tail, another leafy spray, 
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and a flying bird, come from the stole braid near the figure of the prophet 
Jonah. These patterns are discussed further on p. 77. 


The plaits sewn to the sides of the tablet-woven bands (fig. 10) 
Three varieties of plaits were noted: 
[. Greek plait or flat sennit of 5 strands. This plait is worked with 5 
strands. The outside strand crosses over 2 strands instead of only over 1, 
as inanordinary plait of 3. This type was sewn to braid no. 4. See fig. 10, I. 


S 
| 2 
4 
Fic. 10. Plaits sewn to braids. 1, Greek plait or flat sennit 
of five strands; 2, Flat sennit of eight strands; 3, Guilloche 


plait of five strands; 4, Guilloche from a Roman mosaic; 
5, Guilloche plait worked in three colours 


II. Flat sennit of 8 strands. This is worked by passing the outside 
right-hand strand over 4 strands and the outside left strand over 3 strands. 
This gives the plait a lop-sided effect. This type is sewn to braid no. 1. 
See fig. 10, 2. 

III. Guilloche plait of 5 strands. To make this plait, pass the 2 outer 
strands over the inner and use the 5th strand as a binding strand. There is 
a suggestion of weaving about this procedure. I find that this plait can be 
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made by using two 2-hole tablets threaded right and left, i.e. 4 warp 
threads and a 5th thread used as weft. The weft thread, however, must 
not be put through backwards and forwards, it must be wrapped round the 
central warps at each ‘throw’. This is easier and quicker than making the 
plait by hand, and as the makers of the braids were such experts in tablet 
weaving, it may have been the actual method employed. This type is 
sewn to wrist bands 2 and 3, and also to some of the braids on the stole, 
See fig. 10, 3. If worked in three colours this plait is more readily under- 
stood. See fig. 10, 5. 

It is possible that a plait of this kind was the origin of the ancient guil- 
loche plait a variety of which is common on Roman and Byzantine 
mosaics. See fig. 10, 4. 


Tue ORIGIN OF THE TABLET WEAVES 


How did the tablet-weave reach the weavers of the Cuthbert 
bands? From the east by way of the Mediterranean? Or from 
the north where the Scandinavian braids with which we have 
compared them were found? 

In Egypt several examples of tablet-weave have been found in 
tombs of the Coptic period;! and a set of tablets, now at Brussels, 
-was found at Akhmim? in the grave of a woman named Euphemia. 
But the evidence which has been brought forward for the earlier 
use of this weave is not convincing,? and even in the Coptic period, 
when such an enormous mass of textile material has been found, 
the tablet woven pieces are relatively very few and very simple in 
technique. 

In the Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, the craft was 
certainly a very old one, the proportion of tablet-woven bands and 
borders out of the total material recovered is astonishingly high 


™ See, for example, Lehmann Filhes, Ueber Brettchen-Weberei, figs. 14, 22, p. 11} 

Crowfoot, ‘A tablet-woven band of the Coptic period’, Ancient Egypt, Dec. 1924, 
oe 

a Tablet-woven bands of the same period from Akhmim are exhibited in the 

Musée Guimet, Paris. 

3 Van Gennep and Jequier in Le Tissage aux cartons et son utilisation décorativt 
dans l’ Egypte ancienne argue that the craft was in use earlier because the rgth dynasty 
paintings of textiles show the chevron patterns which are so typical of tablet-weave, 
but so far no material has come from excavations to support this. 

The Girdle of Rameses in the Liverpool Museum has been taken by some writers 
to be tablet-woven. It must be remembered that this piece is in double weave, 
lacking the characteristic twists of normal tablet-weave, and cannot therefore be taken 
as a proof of the existence of that weave. Replicas of the girdle have been made in 
different types of double weave, see Johl, 4/t-aegyptische Webestiihle, p.61 (on 6-hole 
tablets); Kraus, ‘Der sogenannte Ramsesgiirtel ein Meisterwerk uralter Brettchen- 
weberei’, Deutsche Frauenkultur, part 6, 1931 (6-hole tablets); Crowfoot and Ling 
Roth, Aanals of Archaeology and Anthropology, x, nos. 1 and 2, pp. 7-20 (on a primi- 
tive loom), but the question of the weave is not completely settled yet. 
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and the intricacies of technique very remarkable. Tablet-weaving 
has a long history in the north, though in view of the little that 
is known about Russian and Asiatic textiles it would be rash to 
claim Scandinavia as the home of all tablet-weaving. 

In Denmark the earliest known tablets are two wooden tablets 
with four holes which were found with the wagons of Dejbjerg 
of the Early Iron Age, but Broholm and Hald believe that tablet- 
weaving began with the use of two-hole tablets in the Bronze Age.! 
In Norway, as in Denmark, the earliest four-hole tablet-weave is 
found actually woven in with the textile as a border to garments 
in twill-weave. This was even done with pieces of some com- 
plexity, such as the border of Gjeite (3rd—4th cent. a.p.) which 
needs at least 137 tablets.? But in later days the finer tablet-woven 
borders are woven separately and sewn to the garments they adorn, 
e.g. the remarkable examples from Snartemo and Evebo (5th—6th 
cent. A.D.) with patterns of animals (pl. xxiv, a, 4). The diagonal 
weaves used in the centre of these bands are those that most con- 
cern us; of these Hans Dedekam lists four varieties, two made with 
two-holed tablets and two with four-holed tablets. They are rare, 
only half a dozen pieces being known in Norway of the four-holed 
kind and only three of the two-holed kind.3 They show, as Hans 
Dedekam says, ‘how many possibilities of variation the technique 
of tablet-weaving allows, and how highly developed this technique 
had become in the North at an early time.’ 

These two-hole weaves may be described more precisely as 
diagonal twills, and the four-hole weaves as diagonal double-face 
twills. ‘The invention and elaboration of such ‘twill’ tablet- 
weaves can be accounted for more easily when one remembers 
how early the Scandinavian weavers were masters of twill, 


' Broholm and Hald, Danske Bronzealders Dragter, Résumé, p. 347, fig. 30, I. 
The Bronze Age textiles show twined borders as a beginning to the web. These 
borders can be made in a finger-weave, and no doubt were so made at first, but 
the authors point out that in the Iron Age textiles a border for the same purpose 
is made in a four-hole tablet-weave, and that therefore it is probable that two-hole 
tablets (which must have preceded the four-hole kind) had already been discovered 
and used for the twined borders in the Bronze Age. 

? Bjorn Hougen, Sxartemofunnene, p. 62. 

3 Four-hole diagonal weaves: Three examples from Evebo, see Hans Dedekam, 
op. cit., Evebo 3a, pl. 1 and figs. 1-7, of which fig. 7 was used for the St. Cuthbert 
Braid 1; 3 4 1, figs. 2 and 3; 3 42 described on p. 6. One example from Snartemo, 
282 a, pl. vi, vil a, fig. 20; one from Thorsbjerg find, fig. 23. One also came from 
Setrang: see Bjorn Hougen, Snartemofunnene, pl. x, 6. 

Two-hole diagonal-weaves: One example from Snartemo 282 4, Hans Dedekam, 
op. cit., pl. vi1 4, one from Vestrum, see Bjorn Hougen, op. cit., pl. x1, 1; one from 
Daetgen, see Stettiner, Brettchenwebereien in den Moorfunden, and a further descrip- 
tion in Hans Dedekam, op. cit., p. 45. 
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though they had to produce it at best on the vertical loom with 
rod heddles only. There is even a find of a twill cloak in a peat bog 
at Gerumbjerget in Sweden dated by pollen analysis between 
the Late Bronze and the Early Iron Age, but this is unique, and 
twill does not appear again till the Early Iron Age (Salzkammer- 
gut), nor, indeed, become at all common till the Roman period. At 
the date to which the diagonal tablet-weaves belong twills were 
certainly ‘being worn’, and the diagonal varieties were the most 
popular of them. 

The next great Norwegian find in which tablet-weave figures is 
that of the Oseberg ship, ¢c. a.p. 850. A tablet loom itself was 
discovered, with a complete set of 52 tablets, and a partly finished 
band upon them,! as well as several other bands in tablet-weave 
with brocaded patterns; there were also fine textiles in ‘picture’ 
and other weaves. But Hans Dedekam says that out of twenty- 
four weaves seen by him none is diagonal. 

When this paper was read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
the only braid in a diagonal pattern weave known from the Viking 
period was atwo-hole one found at Mammen in Denmark and dated 
about a.p. 1000.7 Gold brocading on a braid was also known from 
a single instance only, a fragment in the Gokstad find kindly 
indicated to me by Dr. Bjorn Hougen, though it is mentioned in 
the literature of the Viking period when fillets adorned with gold 
thread, known as gul/band or gullhlad, were worn by unmarried 
women to bind their hair, and by men on festive occasions.3 Now, 
however, the publication of the finds from Birka, the trading 
centre of Sweden in Viking times between a.p. 800 and 975, has 
revealed a quantity of fine tablet-woven braids, brocaded with 
gold and silver, which were used as decoration on dress, and also 
as head-bands by both men and women;* one of these, B 5, 
brocaded with silver, is shown on pl. xxiv, c. As well as plain 
weave, some appear to be in pattern, diagonal(?) weaves, and these 
link them with the earlier Norse weaves from which they no doubt 
descend.s The braids show certain resemblances to the braids of 
the St. Cuthbert vestments. Though at Birka silk and flax were 
used mixed, there are some pure silk bands to compare with ours, 
and some of these are brocaded with gold. 

From the measurements given it appears as if the St. Cuthbert 


1 Brogger, Falk, Shetelig, Osederg-fundet, i, Kristiana, 1917, fig. 57, p. 75- 

2 Margrethe Hald, Brikvaevning i danske Oldtidsfund, Aarbojer, 1930. 

3 Shetelig, Falk and Gordon, Scandinavian Archaeology, p. 344. 

+ Agnes Geijer, Birka III, Uppsala, 1938. 

5 These pattern weaves are much destroyed, and Agnes Geijer herself questions 
whether they are diagonal. 
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braids were of similar quality but a little finer than their Birka 
equivalents, e.g. Birka B 21, fig. 20 e, all silk in plain weave, was 
woven on 17 tablets and is 10 mm. broad, while our stole braid 
no. 8, plain weave, was woven on 21 tablets and is 7-8 mm. 
broad. They differ both in the gold used and (though this is less 
important) in the manner of the brocading. In the Birka bands 
the gold in all cases but three is ‘draht gold’, a round wire, while 
in the St. Cuthbert braids the gold is a flat strip wound round a 
silk thread. A. Geijer says that the drawn gold (aurum tractitium) 
was at home in Byzantium, while the Romans used beaten-out 
gold (aurum batutum). And though in both the Birka bands and 
the braids of St. Cuthbert there is a silk weft and the gold is used 
as a pattern weft (Effekrschuss) above it, in the former the gold is 
taken right across the band, while in the latter, as already de- 
scribed, the gold passes to the back of the band at the point where 
the gold pattern ends, is held down by the silk weft, and returns 
from that point. 

More remarkable is the difference in the patterns. The chief 
Birka motives are the swastika (Hakenkreuz), star, lozenge, and 
rectangle; interlaced designs occur, but more rarely. They are 
all carried out very similarly, in alternating lines on a diagonal 
scheme ‘diagonal gezeichnet, was sich selbst aus der Technik 
ergibt’. That is, they are true weaving designs, suggested by the 
character of the weave. 

The St. Cuthbert patterns are more elaborate: minute as the 
bands are, the patterns include affronted birds and beasts, free 
acanthus sprays, designs resembling floreated crosses, and others 
which appear to me to derive from another art, and in the manner 
of their execution to be forced upon the weave rather than sug- 
gested by it. 


Tue Patrerns on St. CuTHBERT’S BRAIDS 


All the patterns show the same peculiarity, i.e. separate figures 
with silk or gold background; even when the figures forma design, 
for instance, two birds affronted with an acanthus spray between 
them, they are widely spaced. There are no continuous designs 
except at the end of one of the maniple bands, near the figure of 
the Deacon Laurence, which may be an attempt at interlaced 
work. 

In braid no. 1 (where the pattern is in the weave) the patterns 
distinguished are the acanthus spray and the forms like floreated 
crosses shown on pl. xxi, I, 3; there are others difficult to make 
out, one of which appears to be an animal (deer ?) in the centre of 
a wreath (seen at top of pl. xix). The acanthus has some resem- 
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blances to that seen on the embroidery between the figures of saints 
and prophets, a free leafy spray, but adapted to its position. It 
varies in form, the best-preserved example (pl. xx1, 2) having a 
fleur-de-lis (?a cross) in the centre with acanthus leaves and calyces 
curling on either side; another has a fruit or cupat the top (fig. 11) 


There is a suggestion here in miniature of the fantastic plant-forms 


Fic. 11. Floral design, surmounted by a fruit? 
Worked out from the back of braid 1; the gold 
on the front is in bad condition 


of the mosaics of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, a.p. 692, or 
the ‘sacred trees’ of the eleventh-century mosaics at Bethlehem. 

These embroideries being unique in their period in England, 
one has to turn to other arts to find parallels for the patterns. 
The only contemporary English illuminated manuscript is the 
treasure of Corpus Christi College at Cambridge, Bede’s Life of 
Cuthbert, the book given by Athelstan to the shrine of Cuthbert 
in A.D. 931, according to good authorities.!_ The frontispiece of 
the manuscript has a border in the classical style, a scroll design 
with birds in the branches and leafy forms of acanthus type, with 
the tie, the calyx (cup or bract) from which the new branch 
springs, and the three-lobed leaves. Within, there is a fine P 
with classical acanthus design, and also many initials with charm- 
ing Celtic creatures, showing the two traditions. 

There are also examples of acanthus scrolls of the ninth 
century carved on stone, e.g. one at Britford? with marked 
‘calyces’ and enclosed bunches of grapes. But for examples nearer 
to the shape of the acanthus on braid no. 1, which is a free spray, 


1 T. D. Kendrick, ‘An Anglo-Saxon Cruet’, Ant. F. xviii (Oct. 1938), p. 378 
and pl. txxu, I. 2 T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art, p. 76. 
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we have to go to the Carolingian Miniatures, where several are to 
be found, the nearest perhaps being one in the Sacrementaire de 
Rodrade ou de Corbie,! which is dated after a.p. 835. 

The other patterns which have been worked out on the braid 
on pl. xxI, I, 3, are more difficult to place. Floreated crosses 
abound in Saxon art, but we cannot point to an exact parallel. 

In the other braids (where the pattern is wholly in the brocad- 
ing, the design being left in the silk twists with a background of 
gold) the most attractive design is that on wrist bands 2 and 3— 
affronted birds facing an interlaced pattern with, right and left, 
a vine in a vase (pl. xx, d); it has an Oriental flavour, and no 
doubt came originally from the East, though here it may derive 
directly from illuminated manuscripts where it is a popular 
motive though not exactly in this form. One might imagine the 
dot in the upper curl of the interlaced design to be the relic of 
some beast that once twined there, but this is the only hint of such 
Celtic creatures to be found. 

The birds have some curious features; they are squat and have 
large beaks, and a trailing tail behind them, the latter more 
marked in the bird of braid no. 2 (fig. 3) than in those of braid 
no. 3 (pl. xx, @). The squat form suggests ducks and the tails 
peacocks, but friends with knowledge of the saints declare that 
they should be the ravens of St. Cuthbert, and this is suggested by 
the large beak. 

The patterns on the stole braids again show heraldic affronta- 
tion, lions, birds, and dragons with foliage between them 
(fig. 9). The dragons admittedly are very like the birds, large- 
beaked and large-eyed creatures with wings, but, as far as the 
exigencies of space on a g-thread pattern permit, there is a 
definite attempt to show a longer body and more legs than two. 

The foliage is often clearly an acanthus spray with a cross at the 
top; sometimes a formalized design with a cross in the centre. 
For birds and floreations a parallel can be found in the Premiére 
Bible de Charles le Chauve,? but for winged creatures of any kind 
(except hippocamps) one has to go back to the south English 
group of manuscripts, c. A.D. 770.3 There numbers of strange 
creatures have wings and are affronted; playful dragons, strange 
seal-like beings, amorous mermaids, cockatoos, gaze either on 
each other or on plants in pots. Our queer little birds and dragons 


' Boinet, A., La Miniature Carolingienne, pl. cx1; also Psautier de Folchard, pl. 
cxti; Psalterium Aureum, pl. cxiv (end gth cent.), Premiére Bible de Charles le 
Chauve (mid-gth cent.), esp. pl. 11. B, top of page. 2 Boinet, op. cit., pl. Lu. 

3 Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen I; Siidenglische Gruppe, esp. pls. 
CCXCVII, CccIII, ccciv, cccvi11; Cutbercht Evangeliar. 
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seem to have the same feeling; in any case they are far from the 
twisting, twining, beasts of Celtic art and the north. 

The patterns seem to repeat in orderly sequences, ‘free style 
acanthus sprays and pairs of animals in sequences of seven’,! but 
sometimes the sequence is of eight and occasionally it is broken 
by some new pattern as in the braid near the figure of the prophet 
Jonah, where there is an animal with head turned round on one 
side of the acanthus and a flying bird on the other (fig. 9, @). 

No two of the figures seem identical in spite of the many 
repeats; probably there was no formula for each variety and the 
weavers tried to express the subject as well as was possible with so 
few threads. One can see the extreme difficulty they found in 
indicating the eye of the creatures and the different ways, more or 
less successful, in which they coped with the problem. In the 
flying bird the artist refused to be bound by his field and thrust 
its beak into the border like that of the flying bird on the coins 
of Anlaf of Northumbria (fig. 12).? 

It is slight indications such as these, as well as the character of 
the patterns, that makes one certain that the tablet-weaver was 
translating into the textile language patterns derived from the 
painter’s art. 

The braids are in the same silk and gold as the embroidery of 
the vestments, and the way in which the gold background is 
treated resembles that of the gold couching on the embroidery, 
although the technique is different. There can be little doubt that 
the braids were made at the same time as the embroidery, and it is 
perhaps because the two are so alike that the braids have attracted 
so little attention. All experts agree that the vestments are 
English, and it follows therefore that the braids too must be 
regarded as English. 

These braids are the earliest instances of tablet-weave recorded 
for England. The weaves themselves must be of northern des- 
cent, but this presents no difficulty at a period when the fortunes 
of the Anglo-Saxons were so closely interwoven with those of the 
Scandinavians. The patterns, on the other hand, do not seem to 
have any northern affinities; the best parallels, as we have seen, 
come from illuminated manuscripts which show the influence of 
the Carolingian revival. 

The date of the vestments is so near to the reign of Alfred the 
Great that we are tempted to see in them a part of the renaissance 
of art and learning which sprang from his efforts. The character 


' Kendrick, op. cit., p. 218. 
2 B.M. Cat. of Coins, vol. i, Anglo-Saxon Coins, 117, Anlaf (Olaf Quaran). 
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of the pattern work reflects the renewal of relations with the Con- 
tinent, and the coins of his son’s reign show the same delicate 
appreciation of small and charming designs, sprays of leaves and 
flowers, a dove with the olive branch and a little model of Win- 
chester, the home of art (fig. 12).! This was, as A. F. Kendrick says, 


Fic. 12. Coins of Edward the Elder (a.p. go1—g28), with one of Anlaf of 
Northumbria (4.p. 941-944) (the third in second row) 


‘the early spring time of English embroidery’, and it is fortunate 
that, though no other embroideries of the reign of Alfred’s son have 
survived, enough fragments of later vestments remain to show 
how the craft grew until three centuries later came ‘the full 
blossoming of opus anglicanum’.? And it is interesting in this 


' The coins shown in fig. 12 from casts kindly taken at the British Museum are 
as follows: 
Top row: 1, 2, 3, see B.M.C. Engiish, vol. ii, pl. vit, 7, 4, 9- 
Second row: 1, see Rud., pl. 16. 7 and 16. 2, see B.M.C. English, vol. ii, pl. vit. 16. 
3, see B.M.C. Anglo-Saxon, pl. xxix, 5. 
Lower row: 1, see B.M.C. English, vol. ii, pl. vitt, 15. 

? A. F. Kendrick, ‘English Ecclesiastical Embroidery’, Eméroidery, vi, no. 2, 
March 1928, p. 29. 
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connexion to note that among these later vestments there is one 
at least, the well-known fragmentary embroidery from the tomb 
of Walter de Cantelupe at Worcester (13th cent.), which also has 
borders in fine tablet-weave brocaded with gold (pl. xxiv, d@).! 


1 Victoria and Albert Museum, Catalogue of English Ecclesiastical Embroideries, 
p. 1. Some foreign medieval examples are illustrated by A. Geijer in Birka II], 
pl. xxiv, e.g. braids brocaded with gold from Sens (12th cent.), Visby, and Alvastra 
(13th cent.), and a fine example of a diagonal weave brocaded with gold from 
Vienna, Mus. f. Kunst u. Industrie, of uncertain date. 
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A Late Bronze Age hearth near Watford.— Mr. F. Cottrill sends the 
following note: In September 1937 Mr. H.S. Braun, F.S.A., called my 
attention to the discovery of a prehistoric hearth in the garden of ‘Slamat’, 
Sandy Lodge Lane, on the south side of the Colne valley, and about a quarter 











Fc.38 


Pottery and loom-weights from Sandy Lodge Lane, near Watford (}) 


ofa mile south of Merchant Taylors’ School, near Watford, Herts. Thanks 
are due to Dr. J. T. Duncan, the owner of the property, for kindly allowing 
this hearth to be completely excavated by the writer, and the pottery and 
loom-weights found in it to be deposited in the London Museum. 
The hearth lay in sandy soil, and its surface was 2 ft. 8 in. below ground- 
level. It was about 18 in. in diameter, and consisted of a 6-in. layer of lumps 
VOL. XIX K 
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of baked clay, burnt stones, potsherds, and fragments of loom-weights lying 
on a I-in. layer of dark soil and charcoal. 

About 60 potsherds were recovered, belonging to at least two vessels, but 
it is not possible to reconstruct a complete section. No. 1 is the upper part 
of a bowl with plain inturned rim; it may be paralleled at the Late Bronze 
Age site on Plumpton Plain, Sussex, among the sherds there described as 
belonging to bag-shaped pots, of Class B 3 (Proc. Prehist. Soc., N.S. i, p. 51). 
Six sherds showing an everted rim (no. 2) possibly belong to one pot, which 
had a shoulder, presumably rounded, of greater diameter than the mouth, 
Such a profile shows Hallstatt influence (cf. Plumpton Plain Class B 5), but 
as it is also found on the pot containing the hoard of palstaves and socketed 
axes from Worthing (Antig. ‘Fourn. iv, 220-4), it cannot be taken to imply 
a date in the full Iron Age rather than in the Late Bronze Age or tran- 
sitional period. Bases are represented by one large sherd (no. 3). The ware 
is light red, sometimes with a darker surface; it is mixed with angular flint 
grit, and although some sherds show the marks of smoothing the surface is 
usually uneven. 

In the same ware, but apparently not a potsherd, is a fragment of a flat 
slab of clay (no. 4); it bears finger-tip impressions on one surface, which also 
shows the matrix of a small twig. It may be compared with a fragment from 
Site B on Plumpton Plain (‘a grilling-plate or closed grid’; doc. cét., p. 55 and 
fig. 13, G). 

Two loom-weights (nos. 5, 6) may be reconstructed from the fragments 
found. They are of baked clay, ungritted but containing occasional small 
pebbles. They belong to the Late Bronze Age cylindrical type, of which 
no. 6 is a particularly well-formed example. Such loom-weights have not 
often been found definitely associated with other material of their own period, 
and the present discovery is therefore all the more welcome. The specimen 
found ina Late Bronze Age settlement at Park Brow is well known, but the 
collection of them from the pit at Swanwick was unaccompanied by pottery. 
Mr. A. W. G. Lowther informs me that they have been found at Wreccles- 
ham near Farnham with bag-shaped pots of Plumpton Plain B type, and 
such evidence combines with that from Sandy Lodge to show that the 
cylindrical loom-weight continued in use during the last phase of the Bronze 
Age, to be superseded about the middle of the first millennium B.c. by the 
triangular type characteristic of the Iron Age. 


Iron Age Pottery from Lent Rise, Burnham, Bucks.—Mrc. A. D. Lacaille 
sends the following note: The early Iron Age pot here figured was dis- 
covered some years ago by Mr. J. G. Marsden in a gravel-pit at Lent Rise, 
Burnham, Bucks. The finder ascertained that several fragments had been 
unearthed by workmen removing topsoil. Recently the sherds were cleaned 
and on their being united it was determined they had belonged to a hand- 
made built-up vessel, 7 in. in diameter at the slightly rounded rim. Below 
this the wall, uniformly } in. thick, is slightly moulded. It then bulges toa 
shoulder, 8} in. across, which is ornamented with a simple pattern consisting 
of closely set shallow finger-tip-and-nail impressions disposed circumferen- 
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tially. The smooth and fairly hard ware contains no grit. It is well fired, and 
in colour is brownish-red outside and inside. The remains are insufficient 
to permit of an estimate of the height of the vessel when complete. 


LincHes | 











Iron Age pot from Burnham, Bucks. 


A Lexoux appliqué vase from Margidunum.—Dr. Felix Oswald, F.S.A., 
communicates the following: Fragments of an early example of Appliqué 
ware from Lezoux, which were found by me at Margidunum, overlying a 
rough stone paving of Flavian date in the southern area of the camp behind 
the south rampart, have enabled me to restore the bowl shown in my drawing 
(p. 84). It isa thin-walled, globular vase with bronze metallic lustre, exactly 
similar to Type 74 of Déchelette’s appliqué vessels (Les vases céramiques 
ornés de la Gaule romaine, tome ii, pl. 1), rouletted in the lower part, the neck 
of the vase finely ridged, and decorated with a woman’s head in profile applied 
in high relief. The thinness of the walls seems to preclude the presence of 
handles as in Déchelette’s type. The style of dressing the hair is similar to 
that on certain coins and cameos of Julia, daughter of Titus. The head (my 
type 1211, Déchelette’s appliqué type 104.) was made in a mould and pressed 
on the clay of the vase whilst still wet. It may perhaps be intended as a 
representation (though somewhat crude) of Julia, but at any rate it furnishes 
a clue to the date of the vase, viz. about A.D. gc—100, and it is possibly the 
earliest of the Lezoux appliqué vases to reach Britain. 


Broad Chalke, Wiltshire.—The Secretary and Mr. John Charlton com- 
municate the following note: In the porch of the church of Broad Chalke is 
preserved a fragment of a Pre-Conquest cross-shaft which appears hitherto 
to have escaped attention (pl. xxv). The surviving fragment is 13 in. high 
by 6 in. thick; the broader faces taper from 8 in. to 7 in. One narrow face 
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has been destroyed bya hollow cutting made when the stone was re-used in the 
Middle Ages. The angles of the shaft have a small roll-moulding or bead, 
and the broad faces have been cut up into panels by similar mouldings. Face 
(a)hasa foliage-scroll with bold sheaths, combined with a two-strand interlace. 
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Vase from Margidunum 


ment; the reverse face (+) has a panel of regular two-strand interlacement. 
The surviving narrow face (c) has a much weathered foliage-scroll. The 
character of the work is not closely paralleled in the neighbourhood, but 
the comparatively good quality of the foliage-designs indicates a reasonably 
early date, and the shaft may be provisionally assigned to the ninth century. 
According to the vicar, Rev. J. F. Fuller, there is no record of the dis- 
covery of this stone. 


A medieval silver cover from Furness.—Dr. Eric W. Fell of Ulverston con- 
tributesthe following: In1g10 my father, Mr. Alfred Fell, acquired the silver 
cover here illustrated. It had been found some years previously by a Baycliff 
fisherman on the beach by Sea Wood in the parish of Aldingham, Furness. 

It is of thin silver, measuring 1,% in. in diameter and weighing about 
9 dwt. On it is an inscription in black letter on a hatched background— 
Ju * god = es al ¥ (pl. xxvi, 1). On the top isa ring which is secured bya split- 
pin the ends of which pass through the cover and bend tightly underneath 
(pl. xxv1, 2 and 3). A notable feature is the incurving of the rim, well seen 
in pl. xxvi, 2 and 3. 

The cover was submitted in 1911 to the late Sir Hercules Read, who 
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Broad Chalke Church, Wiltshire. Pre-conquest Cross-shaft 
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2. Side view 


3. Underneath view 


Silver cover from Baycliff, Lancashire: diam. 1 in. 
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expressed the opinion that it dated from the end of the fourteenth century, but 
could not suggest to what kind of vessel it had belonged. More recently it 
was seen by Mr. A. J. Koop of the Victoria and Albert Museum, who con- 
sidered it to be contemporary with the Studley bowl, although less finely 
executed. The Studley bowl, which is dated 1380-1400, formerly served 
as an alms-dish at Studley church, near Ripon. An account of it was pub- 
lished by the late Sir Charles Jackson in the Proceedings of this Society (xxiii, 
46-9) and also in his History of English Plate (pp. 124-7). It is also de- 
scribed in the Archaeological Fournal, vol. \xi, pp. 75-6. 

The Studley bowl is generally considered to be a domestic piece of plate, 
but, to judge from the inscription, this cover from Furness would appear to 
be ecclesiastical. Where it came from can only be hazarded, but Furness 
Abbey and Conishead Priory are not far from its place of finding, and the 
church at Aldingham is ancient. 


Excavations at York Castle, 1935.—Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., 
communicates the following note: Excavations were undertaken by H.M. 
Office of Works in March, 1935, within the area of York Prison, to ascertain 
the position of Castle or Lower Gate, which is shown on most old plans of 
York Castle. 

It seemed probable that the gate had been demolished to ground-level 
when the modern prison was built (1826-35), but it was expected that 
sufficient traces below ground would be revealed to fix its exact position. 
The Corporation readily consented to this work being undertaken on their 
property, the area in question being within the area of York Castle, which 
is scheduled as an Ancient Monument. 

Although the gate is shown on many plans, its exact site is different on 
each, and the method adopted for locating it was to dig trenches across the 
supposed line of the curtain on the north and on the north-west sides of the 
ward, and thereafter to follow the line of the wall towards the gate. 

The trench on the north side (A, B, figs. 1 and 2) showed that here there 
had been originally a gradual sandy slope downwards to the north-east, 
doubtless the actual bank of the River Foss. In this slope two pits had been 
dug, and, since the filling contained numerous human bones in confusion, 
including two skulls, these were probably plague pits. The soil at the south- 
western end of the trench had been much disturbed for modern drains and 
for the prison building. The filling above the pits consisted partly of the usual 
dark mixed soil containing brick, sometimes called “York muck’, and at a 
higher level of a more clayey dark soil, containing Roman and medieval 
pottery, stones, and brick fragments. The upper layer must have been intro- 
duced from elsewhere, perhaps from the square between the eighteenth- 
century prison buildings, in order to level the site after the building of the 
nineteenth-century additions. 

The sandy slope containing plague pits was clearly outside the medieval 
curtain, which cannot, therefore, have run on a line to the north of A. 
Search for it towards the south-west under the prison wall! was, of course, 

' During the demolition of these prison buildings it was noticed that at the time 
when they were built all ancient strata below them must have been removed. 
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impossible, but it cannot have touched the extreme north corner of the 
Female Prison, as many old plans suggest. A wall of blocks of magnesian 
limestone below the site of the gallows must be the remains of part of the 
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Fic. 1. York Castle before the demolition of the nineteenth-century prison 
buildings 


curtain wall, doubtless demolished and reset in a new position when the 
Female Prison was erected. 

The trench across the supposed site of the north-west curtain also failed 
to find a wall, but on this occasion for the reason that none seems to have 
been built in medieval times, the wall shown on old plans being of later date. 
Defence on this, the least vulnerable side of the Castle and the side with the 
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best water defence, must always have consisted of a bank and palisade. Of 
these defences traces were found in a good state of preservation. Section C— 
D (figs. 1 and 2) shows in the centre a mound of compact yellow sand (steep- 
sided like the bailey banks of the Bayeux tapestry), resting immediately on 
the natural soil. The sand is not natural, as was shown by its dirty condition, 
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Fic. 2. York Castle: sections (in Section E-F the stake is shown as a black streak) 


but it contained no objects. There can, however, be little doubt that it is 
the bailey bank of William I’s castle, erected in 1068 or 1069. In the top 
of the bank is a post-hole for a main upright of the palisade. In the usual 
Norman slipshod style it was not carried down to the natural soil, but it was 
in a good state of preservation on account of a lining at the bottom of half an 
inch of mortar or concrete. A thin (} in.) layer of similar material, 1 ft. 
wide, adjacent to the lip of the hole on its south side had also contributed to 
its present excellent condition. A trench was cut southwards, 16 ft. long and 
4 ft. wide, to follow the line of the palisade, but the result was indeterminate. 
There were possible shallow holes, at 7 ft. and g ft. 6 in. from the line of 
section C—D, c. 8 in. wide and c. 4—5 in. deep, but since the bank is of made 
material these may equally well be due merely to an admixture of soil in the 
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sand, which when dug out suggested the presence of post-holes. There was 
certainly no recurrence of the mortar or concrete layers. 

The packing placed round the post after erection could be distinguished 
(solid black on the section), and within this the filling of the hole was brown 
sandy soil. “The same material occurred again as an addition at the back of 
the bank of yellow sand. The brown sandy soil must have been originally 
of much greater extent and in all probability it completely covered the earlier 
mound of yellow sand. The presence within it of a sherd of green glazed pot- 
tery, probably of the thirteenth century, suggests that the bank was thrown 
up at the time of one of the repairs to this line of palisade, which are men- 
tioned in fourteenth-century Close Rolls. In 1312 the sheriff was ordered 
to ‘construct anew a palisade! between the castle of York and the king’s 
tower there (i.e. between bailey and motte) and a bridge from the castle to 
the tower and to another palisade above the wall of the castle and to repair 
the great bridge of the castle.’ Again in 1334 he was ordered to ‘cause the 
defects in the paling about the king’s tower at York and between it and the 
castle there to be repaired out of the issue of that bailiwick without delay as 
the king learns that those defects are in great need of repair.3 It is not, of 
course, possible to say which, if either, of these repairs is represented by the 
brown sandy soil of the section. 

The natural soil (red gravel or red clay) and probably also the bank of 
yellow sand had been cut back for a second palisade, a post-hole of which was 
partially excavated. ‘This section could not be completed here on account of 
the infiltration of water, but the post-hole and a restricted area above it was 
occupied with black soil streaked with sand, which must represent part of the 
bank, which had trickled through the palisade. The date of this palisade 
remains uncertain, but if the bank of yellow sand was indeed cut back for its 
erection, it must be subsequent to that layer. It may date from the time of 
the addition of the brown sandy soil, described above. 

In front of the site of the palisade was an accumulation of black soil, the 
usual decayed occupational rubbish. This may have been thrown out for 
disposal, but it is as likely that it was deposited deliberately as an addition to 
the bank, since without it the overall width of the bank is less here than in 
other places. Beyond the black debris river mud, the silt of the ditch, was 
encountered; only a little of this could be excavated. The layers above the 
bank of yellow sand are post-medieval accumulations. The mortar layer was 
no doubt connected with the building of the new prison, 1826-35. 

The other side of this section was quite different. It showed a bank en- 
tirely composed of the same brown sandy soil, which is here attributed to a 
fourteenth-century addition, laid over a core of dark clayey soil. This sharp 
distinction suggests that the: original sandy bank and palisade had been 
entirely destroyed at this point, probably by a flood of the river, and had to 
be remade in its entirety. The Close Roll of 1316 records the effect of such 
a flood, which had softened the soil of the motte and caused a wall to give 
way. The bailey bank at this point would quite naturally have to resist the 
full force of the River Foss following its artificial course through the castle. 

' For this meaning of pe/um see Arch. Fourn. xci, 300. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, p. 478. 3 [bid., 1333-7, p- 284. 
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Section E—F (figs. 1 and 2) was cut to obtain a second point on the line 
of the palisade and again fortunately a well-preserved portion was found. ‘The 
yellow sandy bank was much attenuated and difficult to distinguish from the 
natural soil, which here had a thin layer of hard sand above the usual red clay. 
In the bank was a long slot, containing traces of a wooden beam or stake. 
Whether this should be looked upon as a fallen stake, which has caused the 
disturbance in the bank or as a sleeper beam for a strut to the palisade is un- 
certain. Behind this sandy bank there was a trace of the addition of brown 
sandy soil, and at the opposite, i.e. western, end of the section the natural clay 
had been cut away for the slope of the ditch. The overall width of the bank 
here is 19 ft.; in section C—D it is 16 or perhaps 24 ft. A piece of a Roman 
Castor-ware vessel was found in the brown sandy soil. 

Between the long slot and the brown sandy soil and partly overlying the 
latter were the remains of the footings of a wall, stones and decayed mortar 
in the layer marked as stones and red clay. The other side of the trench, 
which showed some of the features of the drawn section in a disturbed state, 
had plain indications of a robber’s trench in the corresponding position. It is 
probable that these are traces of the wall which appears on most, if not all, of 
the old plans of the Castle, and which has been assumed to be the curtain on 
this side. Its position and its nature in the section, however, suggest that it 
was a post-medieval wall, built when the defences had been disused. In the 
Middle Ages it seems that the palisade was never replaced by a stone curtain. 
At any rate there are no signs of an earlier wall, and the reconditioning of the 
earth and timber defences in the fourteenth century seems significant. As in 
Section C—D the upper layers are later accumulations. 

With the line of palisade on the north-west side established and the line of 
the northern curtain approximately fixed, search was next made for the 
actual gate in the only available part of the area, within which a part of that 
structure was likely to be found. 

The position of the excavation is indicated on the plan by a cross.!_ As was 
expected, the area had been much disturbed in modern times. Ata depth of 
3 ft. in one or two places apparent footings of walls were found. ‘There was 
a certain amount of mortar, but no single stone was set upon another. It 
seems probable that these stones once formed part of the gate, but of which 
part it is impossible to say, nor was it possible to make an intelligible plan of 
the remains. The filling of the eastern end of this cutting, mostly placed there 
in fairly recent times, yielded a small quantity of Roman pottery, including 
three pieces of Samian ware, and five halves with other fragments of Saxon 
clay loom-weights. 

Thus the excavations, although failing to find traces of Castle Gate, 
established its approximate site, viz. under the two southernmost portions 
of the 1826-35 prison buildings. These buildings have now been demo- 
lished to make way for a new building for York Corporation. The site of 
Castle Gate will be just in front of the fagade of this new building. Archaeo- 
logically the most interesting feature of the excavation is the discovery of the 
eleventh-century palisade post-hole in section C—D. 


1 *Trial Excavation’. It was 24 ft. long EW. and 5 ft. wide. 
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Currency-bar in the North.—A specimen that seems to have escaped 
notice is now in Settle Museum, broken across the middle but complete 
when found in 1933, during the excavation of Sewell’s Cave. It is recog- 
nized as a currency-bar, and originally measured 31 in. in length and } in, 
in thickness. The weight is not recorded, but the dimensions agree with 
the double unit suggested in 1905 (9540 grains, 619-4 grammes or 22 oz, 
Av., see Proceedings, xx, 185). As the sketch-map in Arch. Fourn. xix, 
424 shows, these iron bars are almost confined to a square with Malvern 
on the north side and the Isle of Wight on the south; so that the present 
specimen is nearly 140 miles north of where it might have been expected, 
The caves above Settle were used by Romano-British refugees whose 
poor belongings could have been brought a long way; but the discovery of 
a currency-bar in the North suggests that this system of barter was known 
to the Brigantes as well as to the tribes of the centre and southern central 
area. 


Dysgwylfa Fawr Barrow, Cardiganshire: A Food-Vessel and Dug-out 
Trunk Cremation Burial——Prof. Daryll Forde, local secretary for Wales, 
sends the following note: A Bronze Age cremation burial of a type unusual in 
Wales was discovered during the summer of 1937, in a round barrow at an 














Fic. 1. Plan, section and end view of the larger hewn trunk from Dysgwylfa 
Fawr Barrow’ 


altitude of 1,661 ft. on the summit of Dysgwylfa Fawr, 24 miles NNE. of 
Ponterwyd (O.S. 6 in. Cardiganshire, VII N.E.). From the descriptions 
of those who opened it and from subsequent examination of the site and of 
the relics recovered, the barrow, which is approximately 65 ft. in diameter, 
and now stands to a height of 6 ft., appears to have contained a central 
burial within a large ring of standing rock slabs set up in an outward sloping 
position, Within this ring lay a dug-out trunk some 8 ft. or g ft. long, of 
which the greater part of one end has been preserved. Above this lay a 

second small dug-out trunk, 3 ft. 6 in. long. The larger trunk is said to 

have lain at a depth about 5 ft. below the present summit of the barrow and 

the smaller approximately 1 ft. above it. In the hollowed portion of the , 
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smaller trunk was a heap of cremated human bones in which was found a 
small flint blade, since lost, and adjacent to it was a food-vessel standing on 
its base. “The excavators claim that a large piece of animal skin partly covered 
the bones and pot, but none of this has been preserved. In the vicinity of the 
pot a quantity of reddish animal hair was recovered. Both the dug-outs had 
been hewn from oak trunks, probably Quercus robur, and in both cases the 
bark was found intact on parts of the lower surface. Both ends of the smaller 
trunk and the preserved end of the larger had been hewn to a shape re- 
sembling the end of acanoe. No wooden lids were reported by the discoverers. 

The solid end of the larger dug-out was originally at least 20 in. long, 
20 in. broad, and 84 in. thick. It had been hewn to a blunt point formed by 
three flat triangular surfaces converging at the upper margin of the timber 
(pl.xxvul, 2). Insection it was a segment of a circle and had been hewn from a 
trunk at least 2 ft. in diameter. The central part had been hollowed out to 
a depth of 6 in., leaving walls varying from 1 to 2 in. in thickness (fig. 1). 
Some 6 ft. of the base was preserved, and when intact the dug-out was 
apparently 8 or g ft. long. The smaller dug-out trunk, which is preserved 
practically complete, is 3 ft. 6 in. long and 11 in. wide at the better-preserved 
end, where it is § in. deep and similar in section to the larger dug-out 
(pl. xxvu1, 3). The body had been hollowed out to a depth of 3 in., leaving 
walls } in. to 1 in. thick. The two solid ends of this dug-out, each 7 in. long, 
appear to have been originally similar in form and to have been bevelled 
off less sharply than the end of the larger specimen. 

Zoological reports indicate that the animal hair said to have been found 
near the cremation is that of either a stoat or a fox. Although its condition 
indicated considerable age, it is considered improbable that it should 
have survived from Bronze Age times. Its juxtaposition with the burial 
therefore appears likely to result from the use of the barrow as an earth. 

The food-vessel is of the biconical grooved and lugged (Abercromby Ia) 
type (pl. xxvut, 1). Itis6-7 in. high with a maximum diameter of 8-2 in. at the 
shoulder. ‘The moulded rim (external diameter 7-6 in.) has a steeply sloping 
and concave internal bevel o-5 in. wide, and the lip is slightly everted. The 
neck is conical without concavity. The shoulder groove, 0-5 in. wide, has 
a slight and irregular median ridge between two finger-smoothed depres- 
sions, and is flanked by two raised ribs. Seven vertical unpierced lugs, each 
1-2 in. long and 0-7 in. wide at their outer margins, span the groove and the 
flanking ribs. The outer faces of the lugs are deeply grooved. The body 
of the pot is corrugated by fifteen zonal ribs each about 0-2 in. wide left 
standing above arc-sectioned depressions which appear to have been gouged 
out with the finger-nail. It ison some of these ribs that the incised decoration 
of the pot has been carried out. Arranged in no regular sequence, there are 
five bands of deep vertical incisions, including those on the ribs flanking the 
shoulder groove, two bands of more widely spaced oblique incisions made by 
impressing a wedge-shaped tool (the rim topand the vertical ribs on the margins 
of the lugs are similarly treated), and three horizontal bands of alternating 
curved impressions, probably nail-tip imprints, which leave in relief a 
sinuous central rib. Cord impression is entirely absent, and there is no 
ornament on the internal bevel of the rim. 
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The pot belongs to a class most abundant in Britain on the Yorkshire 
Wolds (cf. especially Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, vol. 1, pls. xxxiv- 
XXXVIII, 114, 140, 153), the region from which burials in hewn trunks are 
also best known; and a food-vessel, though of different type, has been 
reported from a hewn trunk coffin in Centre Hill Barrow, West Tanfield, 
Yorkshire. But it should be noted in this connexion that the Dysgwylfa dug- 
outs are canoe- rather than coffin-shaped, and they were not provided with lids 
like the well-preserved Yorkshire specimens. Miss L. F. Chitty has informed 
me that she considers that closer parallels in both form and decoration are 
to be found in Ireland, and it is to be noted that cord impression character- 
istic on the Yorkshire vessels is absent from this specimen, as generally 
from the Irish ware, while horizontal ribbing rare in the English vessels is 
common in the Irish series.! Among the food-vessels in the Belfast Municipal 
Museum, concerning which I am indebted to Miss M. Gaffikin and Mr, 
H. H. George for information and photographs, coarse corrugation and also 
relief ornament produced by alternating lunate excisions similar to that on 
the Dysgwylfa pot are both to be seen on a vessel from Ballycraig, co. 
Antrim.? Similar ornament is to be found on a Ib type but uncorrugated 
food-vessel from Mullaghnesh Mountain, Feeny, co. Derry. This ornament 
is also conspicuous on the food-vessels from Dun Ruadh Cairn, North 
Tyrone, recently published by Mr. Oliver Davies (Proc. Belfast Nat. Hist. 
&¥ Phil. Soc., 2nd Series, vol. i, p. 50). 


Excavations at Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, Montgomery, 1938.—Mr. B. H. 
St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., communicates the following: Excavations at Ffridd 
Faldwyn Camp, Montgomery, were continued in August 1938. Most 
attention was directed to the clearance of the southern entrance of the inner 
camp; this was not quite completed and it is intended to finish it in 1939. 
‘Two more rampart sections were cut across the defences of the inner camp 
at significant points, and a considerable area was cleared in the south-western 
part of the camp between the inner and outer camp defences. This area was 
anciently one of intensive occupation and should yield valuable evidence in 
future seasons. 

The general chronological sequence, suggested by the 1937 excavations, 
has been confirmed, whilst there seems to have been an additional period of 
quiescence, if it can be dignified by such a title, between the structural 
periods III and IV. In this period there was evidence of habitation on top 
of a filled-in ditch of the inner camp, associated with paving and post-holes 
on its margin, before the imposition of a later rampart. 

There is still no evidence against the belief that all the periods of both the 
camps are of pre-Roman origin, and it is quite clear that they must repre- 
sent in total a considerable length of time. Four potsherds were found, two 
of coarse ware and two of fine ware. Three of these date from period II at 
the camp; the fourth, which is a coarse ware piece, belongs to period III. 
The quality of the ware is, therefore, no guide to its absolute date. The 
fine ware is identical with the sherds found at Breiddin Hill Camp, as also 

1 Cf. Abercromby, op. cit., vol. i, pl. Lu, figs. 377-9 and pl. Liu, figs. 380-2. 

2 Cf. also a food-vessel from Meath in Abercromby, op. cit., pl. iu, fig. 378. 
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with one piece found at Ffridd Faldwyn in 1937. It is black or brownish 
grey in colour and seems to be generally similar to normal Iron Age B ware. 
The coarse ware is much thicker, dark-grey in colour, and contains large 
particles of quartz. One sherd isa slightly everted rim. ‘This ware resembles 
potsherds found at Castle Ditch, Eddisbury, Cheshire (seen by courtesy of 
Mr. W. J. Varley, F.S.A.), and it may be suggested that it represents the 
continuance of a late Bronze Age technique in local manufacture. A flint 
fabricator and various flakes were also found in deposits of period IT. 

The area cleared in the south-western part of the camp contained a 
number of huts. They were clearly contemporary with the outer camp 
(period IV), but have so far yielded only a few undatable stone and metal 
objects. Drainage, gullies and post-holes for a ‘wind-break’ are interesting 
structural features here. 

At the southern entrance into the inner camp no less than forty post-holes 
were cleared. “Two of these belonged to a hut of period I, which preceded 
the defences, but the remainder are associated with the gateways and revet- 
mentsof periods II and III, with certain intermediate re-cutting of particular 
holes. 

Owing to ploughing in more recent periods, as well as no doubt to deli- 
berate destruction in prehistoric times, very little soil now covers the solid 
rock in the actual fairway of the entrance. Stratification did not exist here 
as a help in the decipherment of the palimpsest presented by the appearance 
of the post-holes. The following solution is tentative. 

The original rampart of period II was composed of a layer of soil and 
stones, 20 ft. wide and only about 1 ft. or less in height. On the back 9 ft. 
of this layer larger stones were piled, but the front portion of the rampart 
must have been built mainly of soil. This front part was held in position by 
two rows of posts, one a true line of revetment, the other in the midst of the 
rampart. “hey were set in holes 7 in. in diameter and about 12 in. deep in 
the rock and were regularly spaced, 64 in. apart. These post-holes occurred 
in front of the rampart on both sides as it approaches the entrance, and a 
line of them was also found returning at a right angle to the actual gate. 
The arrangements of the gate had been much obscured by later readjust- 
ments, but it seems that there was a double gate, possibly with a bridge 
above it. ‘The main uprights of this gate rested in pairs of larger round post- 
holes, cut into the rock. 

In period III the front part of the rampart at least was re-modelled. ‘The 
posts were replaced with larger ones, set in holes of 30 in. diameter at the 
top, 19 in. at the bottom. In two cases post-holes of this type had partly cut 
away examples of the earlier, smaller kind. The rampart was of soil and 
stones as before, but this time it was laced with horizontal as well as vertical 
timbers, and impressions of two of the former were noticed. This rampart 
had been burnt, whether deliberately or accidentally it is difficult to say. 
There were large patches of rampart which were entirely red in colour. 
Detached pieces of vitrified material were found in quantity, as in 1937, 
and in one place it could be said that the top surface of the rampart, as it 
was found, was actually vitrified. For the most part, however, it is only the 
lowest and least-burnt part of the rampart which remains in situ. The rest 
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seems to have been thrown down in ancient times, and some of the material 
was re-used later for building purposes. No burnt rampart was found in the 
fairway of the entrance, but this may be due to later destruction and denuda- 
tion. 

The gate in this period was in the same position as before, but a new 
system of post-holes was dug. This consisted of large oblong holes. They 
were very well cut, vertically on the downhill side and at an angle on the 
uphill side. Three of these with adjacent rectangular slots, apparently for 
struts, occurred at the actual gate; it is unlikely that there was a bridge at 
this time. “Two other oblong holes occurred down the fairway, at the ends 
of the rampart revetments. 

There was no trace of any guard-house in either period, but further work 
will be devoted to this point next season. 


The Peaslake Hoard.—Mx. Bruce Mitford writes to correct a slight error 
in his account of this hoard of Neolithic axes in the Antiquaries Fournal for 
July 1938. The hoard was not found in the garden of ‘Redroofs’ but of 
another house called ‘Burrow Wood’, the situation of which is correctly 
given on p. 280. The name of the owner of the house is also correctly given, 


Congress of Christian Archaeology.—The fourth International Congress 
of Christian Archaeology, after a postponement of two weeks, was held at 
Rome from 16th to 22nd October 1938. The Society was represented by 
Mrs. Arthur Strong and Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford. During the week 
visits were made to Castel Gandolfo, where the Congress was granted an 
audience by the Pope, to the Basilica of St. John Lateran, to view the recent 
excavations beneath the floor of the nave, to Sant’ Alessandro ad Dicimum, 
and other catacombs and museums arranged in connexion with them. The 
meetings of the Congress were held in the Pontificio Ateneo Lateranense, 
The main theme studied was the origin and development of religious build- 
ings during Christian antiquity and the greater number of communications 
presented dealt with this subject. Reports on the present state of investiga- 
tions in Italy, Illyria and the Danube, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, and 
North Africa were presented by archaeologists working in those areas. In 
addition various communications on special buildings and subjects were pre- 
sented. The arrangements were carried out by the Pontificio Istituto di 
Archeologia cristiana, by whom the organization of the next Congress will 
be undertaken. This, by invitation of the French Government, will be held 
at Lyons in 1943. 
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Reviews 


Annals of Thomas Banks, sculptor, Royal Academician, with some letters from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., to Banks’s daughter. Edited byC. F. Bett. 
11 x8}. Pp. xvili+-230. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1938. 
£2 25. 


This book, as the title implies, is not a biography in the usual sense of the 
word. It takes the form of a most careful compilation of data, extracted from 
every available source, and set out in chronological order from the day of 
Thomas Banks’s birth until his death. In this way the story of the sculptor’s 
life and works is allowed to unfold itself, and the reader is left to form his 
own opinion of the personal character and attainments of one who was in 
his day the leading exponent of the neo-classic school of English sculpture. 

It is not easy for us nowadays to assess this interlude fairly. The Gothic 
Revival, and more, has thrown up an almost impassable barrier between then 
and now. The small, but cultivated, society upon which artists then de- 
pended for their patronage is no more. Most people can still be moved by 
Banks’s sensitive rendering of little Penelope Boothby on her monument at 
Ashbourne. Yet to many modern eyes these smooth marble groups seem 
out of place against the background of the English parish church or the 
domestic interior. Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Flaxman are remembered, 
but Banks is forgotten by all but the few. In his lifetime he enjoyed a 
succes d’estime, but his modest and retiring personality, and doubtless also his 
political views, prevented his achieving a wider fame. 

Though Mr. Bell has chosen this impartial method of presenting his own 
forebear, it must not be thought that these ‘annals’ make dull reading. 
There are plenty of pungent comments in the notes, which are freely in- 
serted to explain the events and persons referred to in the text. Extracts from 
letters and diaries, revealing the minds of Banks’s contemporaries, help to 
recreate the atmosphere in which he worked. 

Banks’s life is quickly told. He was the son of an agent or surveyor of the 
Duke of Beaufort at Badminton. He seems to have been largely self-taught, 
though he picked up what training he could in the evenings by working in 
the studio of Peter Scheemaker. His natural gifts and assiduity must have 
been considerable, for the style in which he worked is not one which allows 
any shortcomings in technique or ignorance of anatomy to be glossed over 
by a specious bravura. In 1770 he was a candidate in the first election for 
the Associateships of the Royal Academy, and though unsuccessful, received 
the gold medal of the Academy and a travelling scholarship to Rome. He 
remained in Italy for seven years, and shortly after his return to England, the 
Empress Catherine invited him to work in Russia,.but his stay there was 
short. He was elected a Royal Academician in 1785, and thereafter took 
an active part in the affairs of the Academy. The even tenor of his life was 
only once interrupted, when he was arrested for treason with Horne Tooke, 
but immediately released. His revolutionary sentiments fortunately were 
not of the active kind. 
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Compared with the output of Nollekens and Chantrey his portrait busts 
are few, and he employed his talent mainly in allegorical groups and monu- 
ments. Those in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are familiar to thousands 
who have never heard his name. Apart from these works in public places, 
Mr. Bell has had a difficult task to recover the sculptor’s @uvre from its 
hiding-places. It is interesting to learn how easy it is for large marble groups, 
many feet high, and weighing several tons, to get mislaid within little more 
than a century of the artist’s death. 

Mr. Bell’s notes contain a great deal of information about the personal- 
ities, large and small, of the time, and also of the topography of London. In 
fact, he seems more at home in the late eighteenth than in the twentieth 
century. Scrupulously accurate as he is in his record of events a hundred 
years ago, he is incorrect in stating on p. 55 that the statues on the 
North Front of the Customs House at Dublin were destroyed by fire and 
bombardment in the rebellion of 1914. The rising took place on Easter 
Monday 1916, and the Customs House was not destroyed until considerably 
later in the troubles. 

Some will be surprised to learn that Thomas Johnes who commissioned 
some of Banks’s most severely classical sculpture was the same who translated 
the chronicles of Froissart and Monstrelet. Still more so, when they read 
of Banks’s expressed admiration for the thirteenth-century sculpture on the 
west front of Wells Cathedral, and that he rescued some of the statues from 
the old Gothic front of the Guildhall. His collection of Old Masters’ 
Drawings included a large proportion of the Gothic German, and Nether- 
landish schools and several Diirers. 

The series of plates at the end give reproductions of all Banks’s available 
work, and are made from excellent photographs taken for the purpose by 
Mr. Sydney Pitcher. The book is worthily and handsomely produced by 
the Cambridge University Press, and is completed by a full, and most useful, 
index. James G. Mann. 


From the Ground Up. Collected Papers of A. R. Powys [1881-1936] 
Architect, Writer, and Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. With an Introduction by J. C. Powys. 745. Pp. ix+179. 
2 illustrations. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 6s. net. 


There are some nineteen essays in this volume which has been issued as 
a memorial volume of one who by his unstinted energy, his valiant spirit, his 
enlightened views, and his gifted pen, pleaded not ineffectively the cause of 
the preservation of ancient buildings, and for about 25 years gave of his 
best to commend §.P.A.B. and its aims to a public who needed to be stirred 
up to the realization of England’s great inheritance, and its duty towards it. 
None of these essays lacks interest and value, and to have them in one volume 
for study and reference should prove helpful not to architectural students 
only but to all who desire to learn the principles involved in the repair of what 
is worth preserving, and in the building of new houses, in sympathy with 
their surroundings, and with wise consideration of the needs of their 
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occupiers. ‘The essays ‘In Praise of Limewash’ and ‘Surface treatment of 
old Churches’ would repay study by members of Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees. S. W. W. 


Sword, Lance & 7 en A Record of the Arms of the British Army & 
Navy. By Cuarves FFrouLkes, C.B., O.B.E., and Captain E. C. 
Hopkinson, M.C. 93 x 6}. Pp. xvit+143. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 15s. 

The authors of this book have gone, for most of their material, to pub- 
lished but unfamiliar sources, chiefly the successive Dress Regulations of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries and the reports of military committees 
published after 1885. The result fully justifies their description of the study 
of army swords as ‘complicated and disturbing in the extreme’, and incident- 
ally makes good reading. The first type of sword they deal with is a case in 
point. A War Office minute of 1803 announces the approval of a new 
sword for general officers, and the actual sealed pattern of the sword in 
question is in the armouries of the Tower. The generals in Hamilton 
Smith’s Costume of the Army of the British Empire, however, are represented 
with swords of a pattern ordered in 1796, though Hamilton Smith claims to 
base his work on the Dress Regulations of 1814. “Iwo years later, the first 
printed Dress Regulations of 1816 mentions the swords of generals, but 
prescribes nothing for field-marshals or for the other commissioned officers. 
The duke of Wellington, the one field-marshal of that time who was not a 
member of the Royal Family, complicates the matter still further by wearing, 
in most of his portraits, a sword of the ‘Mameluke’ type, which was not 
officially adopted till 1831, but has been associated with field-marshals and 
generals from that time to the present day. And, asa final touch, the sword 
of Frederick Augustus, duke of York, still kept in the Tower, conforms to 
the pattern laid down in 1822, but ignores the fact that its wearer had been 
a field-marshal for nearly thirty years, as the badge upon it is only the 
crossed baton and sword of a lieutenant-general. 

Turning on through:the various branches of the Services, we find change 
upon change, sometimes for experiment, sometimes for no reason given or 
imaginable. ‘The official history of infantry swords appears comparatively 
simple, though actual specimens show a bewildering variety of design, due 
to the fact that the clothing and swords of each regiment were paid for by its 
colonel, and depended to some extent on his individual taste or economy. 
The reports on various eighteenth-century inspections, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, record occasions when the swords of entire regiments 
were reported to be ‘very bad’, or even non-existent—a consequence of some 
commanding officer’s desire to save money on this item. In 1768 it was 
ordered that corporals and men of the battalion companies were to have 
no swords, an exception being made in favour of the regiment of Royal 
Highlanders; but seven years later we find the Highlanders disobeying the 
tegulations and omitting to wear their swords until specially ordered to do 
%. Finally, in 1783 the Highlanders in Nova Scotia sent in their swords to 
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the ordnance store at Halifax: an order in 1784 abolished the sword for 
all infantrymen; and in 1798 the Highlander’s sword appears, without 
explanation, among other equipment. 

In the face of such detailed and tortuous research as has evidently been 
undertaken by the authors, it seems churlish to complain of omissions, but 
some readers may feel a certain disappointment that the section on swords of 
the Royal Navy begins its history no earlier than the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Examination of the portraits of early admirals in the 
National Maritime Museum shows the recurrence of certain features that 
would appear to have been characteristic of naval swords of the seventeenth 
century. One type of sword has an eagle-headed pommel, and a guard con- 
sisting of shells and quillons but no knuckle-bow; another type, seen in cer- 
tain other portraits, has a lion-headed pommel and a shell curved towards the 
blade of the sword, not towards the pommel. The swords approximate in 
general proportion to those curved hangers which were made at Hounslow 
before the Civil War and which are sometimes described as ‘hunting swords’; 
and the picture of the battle of La Hogue, also to be seen at Greenwich, pro- 
vides a lively illustration of their use in action. Dahl’s portrait of Admiral 
Hopsonn shows that by the end of the century it was quite in order for an 
admiral to carry a simple hanger of the usual ‘hunting’ type, and Messrs. 
ffoulkes and Hopkinson’s fig. 45, an illustration of a cutlass-hilt of 1800 or 
thereabouts, shows a guard clearly developed from the scallop-shell hilt found 
on early cutlasses from Hounslow. 

In addition to swords, the work deals with the variations of the lance, 
bayonet, spontoon, and, in a brief appendix, with fire-arms. It is illustrated 
with line-drawings and photographs, and its two plates of military sword- 
hilts, in particular, should be of the greatest use in future for the identifying 
and consequent dating of specimens. M. R. H. 


Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. By WintFrep Lams, M.A., F.S.A. 


12X93. Pp. xiit+228. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1936. 
525. 6d. 


Miss Lamb explored the island of Lesbos in hopes of finding a prehistoric 
site the excavation of which in view of its nearness to Troy might throw 
some light on that city. Initial ill-success yielded to perseverance, and on the 
eastern side facing the west coast of Asia Minor she found a prehistoric 
settlement at Thermi. This she excavated between 1929 and 1933, and in 
the present volume describes the work and the results obtained by herself and 
her helpers, of whom only Mr. Hutchinson contributes to this book, though 
she has drawn on the note-books of the others. The whole publication is 
admirably objective and straightforward as an excavation report. It givesa 
restrained unvarnished account of what was found and how it was found,and 
so the reader can check the interpretations of the finds for himself. The text 
is concise, perhaps at times a little too concise, and more references might 
have been relegated to footnotes. Slips or misprints are few, but inelegant 


words like pyxoid should be avoided. The illustrations, both photographs 
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and drawings, are excellent, especially the plans which can be superposed,and 
really illustrate. “The numbering of the vase shapes on the plates of classes A, 
B, C is not fool-proof, and if the illustrations of the vases had been arranged 
chronologically, it would have made the evolution of the pottery much 
clearer visually. 

There were at Thermi five successive towns of the Early Bronze Age 
and two of them, IV and V, each show two stages of development. Not 
long before the end of the Early Bronze Age the site was abandoned, for 
there is no sign of destruction by fire or by invaders. In the Middle Bronze 
Age there was a re-occupation after an incalculable interval, and occupation 
continued through the Late Bronze Age. Then there was contact with the 
Mycenaean world of the L.H. III phase, but apparently not with Crete 
for nothing peculiarly Minoan was found. 

As would naturally be expected, the culture of Thermi finds its nearest 
analogies in north-western Asia Minor. The five Early Bronze Age towns 
generally represent the same civilization as ‘Troy I and II, and some of the 
vases in shape and fabric resemble examples from Yortan. Still, on the whole, 
the resemblances are not specific enough to enable much to be built upon 
them. Thus the relationships between Thermi and Asia Minor both 
chronologically and culturally await further scientific excavation for their 
elucidation. Obsidian is relatively rare both at Thermi and at Troy, and it 
is unfortunate that in the previous publications of Troy flint and obsidian 
are not clearly distinguished. Flint is native to the Toad and is reasonably 
plentiful at Thermi, and it would be interesting to know whether the Thermi 
int is local or imported. If the latter it may be Trojan. 

It cannot be determined whether the first three towns were fortified, but 
the others had a defensive wall. “The house plans are not very clear, but there 
are usually two rooms with the smaller one in front, and so there is an 
approximation to the megaron. Some walls have the stones laid, as in Troy I, 
in herring-bone pattern, but as they were presumably clay plastered, like 
their Trojan counterparts, this was probably merely a structural and not a 
decorative feature. Mr. Hutchinson in his useful chapter on the hearths and 
bothroi does not come to any convincing conclusions about the purpose of 
the latter, and in discussing the former omits those found at Lianokladi and 
Rakhmani. 

The pottery, a series of black and of red wares of reasonably good shape 
but undistinguished in appearance and decoration, is predominantly local and 
its development is also local. Parallels can be found, apart from Anatolia, 
with Macedonia and the Greek mainland, but these latter must not be 
stressed. “There are no signs of Danubian contacts. A fragment of a face 
urn in Thermi V suggests a reasonable synchronism for that town with 
Troy IV. As material accumulates from future excavations elsewhere, so 
Thermi will, thanks to its scientific excavation and this excellent pub- 
lication, play a worthy part in the subsequent reconstruction of the rise 
of civilization in north-western Anatolia. It will be all the more valuable, 
for, as Miss Lamb shows, it is unusually free from marked alien influences 
and foreign imports. 


A. J. B. W. 
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Ancient Cyprus: its art and archaeology. By Stantey Casson, M.A, 
F.S.A. 745. Pp. xii+214. London: Methuen, 1937. 7s. 64. 


The introductory chapter of this book is melancholy reading. In the nine. 
teenth century unscientific search for antiquities accompanied by local 
neglect was followed by a period when Cypriot archaeology excited but little 
interest. With Professor Myres’s researches the subject was placed on a new 
and accurate basis, and his patient work has now borne fruit in a juster ap. 
preciation of the importance of the island, an importance recognized by the 
reorganization of the Government Service of Antiquities and, in another 
sphere, by the great Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Mr. Casson’s book, giving 
a concise and readable summary of the present state of knowledge of the pre- 
historic and Hellenic periods of Cypriot archaeology therefore appears ata 
fortunate moment. 

Till recent years the absence of any culture which could truly be called 
neolithic has been a puzzle to students of Cypriot prehistory. Erimi and 
other sites now fill this gap, but it must be confessed that the discoveries 
recorded raise more problems than they solve. The present account will 
provide a useful guide to the established facts and the possibilities of this 
period. With the Bronze Age and the Mycenaean epoch the author treads 
more familiar ground, though the complexity of the subject and the disagree- 
ments among those best fitted to judge are fairly faced and recorded. In par- 
ticular, the problems of Mycenaean settlement are fully discussed, and here 
the author finds himself unable to accept several of the deductions of the 
director of the Swedish expedition. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
Bronze Age script, noting additional examples available since the publications 
of Evans and Persson. 

As elsewhere in the Greek world, the Iron Age isa period of disturbance, 
but in Cyprus we note elements of continuity and survivals more extensive 
than in any other region. Here also the survey shows not only the state of 
our knowledge but the lacunae which must be filled before a fully balanced 
picture can be formed. The survey is carried through the Classical period 
into the Hellenistic Age. 

Throughout the whole period covered by this book Cypriot culture is, in 
the view of the author, continuous. It absorbed many foreign influences, but 
always impressed on them its own peculiar stamp. This differentiation 
within the orbit of the Greek world seems to have impressed the Greeks 
themselves, but it is clear that it is no temporary phase, and the characteristic 
features are as marked in the Mycenaean vases or the Bronze Age wares as 
in the sculptures of the Classical age. “The well-chosen illustrations include 
several views of sites and a photograph of the magnificent archaic sceptre, 
which probably formed part of the royal regalia of Curium. 

C.A.R.R. 


Studies in Worcestershire History. A Selection of Papers of Historical and 
Antiquarian Interest. By Joun Humpureys. Edited, with Introduction, 
Appendices, and Annotations, by E. A. B. Barnarp. 84x 53. Pp. 233 
Birmingham: Cornish Brothers, 1938. 12s. 6d. net. 


Once again we welcome a volume on Worcestershire history, this time 
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from the pen of the late Dr. John Humphreys, a well-known Fellow of this 
Society, who died in 1937. He wasa competent authority on Worcestershire 
history and antiquities, on which he did invaluable work. The papers now 
published have been edited since his death by his friend E. A. B. Barnard, 
who has made many useful notes and additions. 

On the dust-cover the above title is given in somewhat expanded form, 
with the heading “Worcestershire and the Gunpowder Plot’, which gives a 
clue to the main contents of the book. Dr. Humphreys had made an ex- 
haustive study of this period, and the first five chapters, originally compiled 
for the Birmingham Archaeological Society, comprise a very interesting 
account of the Worcestershire families whose members were convicted or 
accused of complicity in the plot, together with a description of their beauti- 
ful homes: Huddington, Hindlip, Grafton Manor, and Harvington Hall. 
The remaining five chapters, from papers read to various bodies, are of a 
more miscellaneous character. They include descriptions of Cleeve Prior, 
an attractive village on the Avon; St. Kenelm’s Church, Romsley, and the 
story of the saint himself; and Halesowen Church. There is also a paper on 
Recusancy in Worcestershire, and another on the Royal Forests in the 
county. Mr. Barnard’s valuable appendices illustrate the subjects discussed 
ina welcome fashion. 

The story of the Gunpowder Plot itself is told with fascinating detail, and 
with much new matter, the result of Dr. Humphreys’ research. We are 
enabled to follow the conspirators in their perilous journeys from London to 
Worcestershire and their subsequent fate, and a proper tribute is paid to that 
great archaeologist, ‘Thomas Habington. The writer may be pardoned for 
drawing attention here to an error in his English Antiquaries, p. 68. It is 
clear that Habington’s real reason for refusing to examine the monuments in 
Tardebigge chancel (then in Warwickshire)-was that he was bound not to 
leave his own county, as a condition of escaping his share of complicity in 
the plot. 

The book is illustrated with portraits of Dr. Humphreys and two of the 
plotters, and with views of the houses already mentioned and other buildings 
in the county therein referred to. It is altogether a delightful volume. 


H. B. W. 


Premiers Essais de sculpture monumentale en Catalogne, aux x* et xi siecles. 
By G. Garttarp. 10 x6}. Pp. 111. Paris: Hartmann, 1938. 


As in the work noticed below, M. Gaillard has succeeded in throwing 
much new light ona difficult subject. Very properly he treats together the 
beginnings of sculpture in Catalonia and in the Rousillon, and thus includes 
in his survey the well-known tympana of §. Genis des Fontaines and 
Sorréde. His analysis of the early capitals at Ripoll and elsewhere and their 
direct connexion with Cordova is of much interest and many will meet, for 
the first time, with the remarkable series of lobed altar-slabs which were the 
subject some years ago of an interesting study by M. Paul Deschamps. The 
early tympana and cognate sculpture at Arles-sur-Tech and elsewhere are 
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here put in their proper perspective and not, as hitherto, as a somewhat un- 
explained preface to the revival of sculpture at Toulouse. 

The book is fully documented and is illustrated by an admirable scries of 
photographs. 


Les Débuts de la sculpture romane espagnole. By Grorces GAILLARD. Pp, 
xxxv-+270. 106}. Paris: Hartmann, 1938. 


M. Gaillard has, perhaps for the first time, brought to bear a purely 
detached attitude, joined withan intimate knowledge, on the vexed questions 
of the origin of romanesque sculpture in northern Spain. His general con- 
_ clusion is that though there were influences and counter-influences, sculp- 
ture was re-born much about the same time in both Languedoc and Spain; 
both sides of the Pyrenees made their individual contributions, evolved 
their differing technique, and in the end produced two allied but distinct 
schools. These conclusions are based on the detailed study of three chief 
buildings—S. Isidoro of Leon, Jaca Cathedral, and Santiago of Compostela. 
At the first of these, much new information has come to light on the strue- 
tural history of the building and it is now possible to date fairly closely all 
the sculpture of the church. At Jaca cathedral there emerges a remarkable 
school which included, among its local characteristics, a highly unusual 
study of the nude. At Santiago the early twelfth-century sculpture is sub- 
jected to a close analysis which is probably the final word as to the sequence 
of the work. 

That north Spanish sculpture of the late eleventh and early twelfth cen- 
turies is no mere offshoot of the School of ‘Toulouse becomes more and more 
apparent as we study the illustrations of M. Gaillard’s work and read his 
comments. There is something highly distinctive and un-French about 
such carvings as the capitals of the Pantéon at S. Isidoro, the sacrifice of 
Isaac at Jaca, and the astonishing figure of the woman with the skull at 
Santiago: the last-named has a brutal strength which it would be hard to 
parallel elsewhere within the period, though, as M. Gaillard has pointed 
out, it has features in common with the S. Vincent at Leon and the nudes 
at Jaca. The singular explanation of this figure in the ‘Pilgrim’s Guide’ 
provides a striking warning to those who expect to be able to solve all the 
iconographical problems of romanesque art. 

Both in text and illustration the book is an admirable exposition of the 
subject, and we cannot too warmly recommend it to those interested in 
the art of the period. 


The History of the Forceps: An Investigation on the occurrence, evolution and 
use of the Forceps from Prehistoric Times to the Present Day. With a Sum- 
mary in Danish. By VitHetm Motter-CuRIsTENSEN. 10 X 6}. Pp. 
xix+298. London: Milford; Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 
1938. 20s. 


This elaborate and scholarly monograph, in the preparation of which the 
author was engaged for seven years, is based on a study of medico-historical 
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literature and specimens in the museums of Denmark and other countries, 
including those of Rome, Naples, Berlin, Nuremberg, Paris, and London. 
In the preface the author points out that the study of the forceps, an instru- 
ment which is as indispensable to the surgeon as the microscope to the 
bacteriologist, is one in which the archaeologist and surgeon can work hand 
inhand. It is noteworthy that while little is to be found in medico-historical 
literature on the subject, much information can be obtained from a study of 
archaeological works, as is shown by reference to the writings of Leonard 
Woolley, Flinders Petrie, Sophus Miiller, Gjersted, Déchelette, Montelius, 
Wiedemann, and others. With the exception of obstetrical forceps, which 
have abundant literature of their own, and of which no mention is made in 
this work, every variety of forceps is considered, viz. those used for dissection, 
ligature of blood-vessels, eye work, for which the greatest number of differ- 
ent forceps have been produced, and operations on the ear, nose, and throat. 
Special chapters are devoted to the description of forceps used for non- 
surgical purposes, such as depilation for the removal of axillary and pubic 
hairs, a custom prevalent in classical antiquity, and the trimming of lamps 
of which the Bible (Exodus, Numbers, 1 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Isaiah) con- 
tains the earliest mention. ‘The author holds the view, which he supports by 
quotations from papyri, that the European surgical forceps originated in 
Egypt about 5000 B.c. and had no connexion with the somewhat later toilet- 
set tweezers of Ur and Bismayah in Mesopotamia, which were confined to 
that country and did not appear again until the Hallstatt period in Austria 
about 2000 years later. 

The Roman surgical forceps of the period extending from 400 B.c. to 
A.D. 400 were of such a high standard that they could be used by surgeons of 
the present day. On the other hand, the existence of surgical forceps in the 
Middle Ages was unknown, apart from the illustrations in old medical 
manuscripts and the earliest printed books, until the author showed that a 
number of these instruments had been found during excavations in Swedish 
and Danish medieval monasteries. “The forceps discovered there were of the 
simplest form, and thus represented a retrograde movement of about a 
thousand years. 

The earliest surgical works in which illustrations of forceps appear are 
those of Abulcasis the Arabian (921-1013), Yperman of Ypres (cc. 1300), 
Arcolano of Bologna (1400—84), Ambroise Paré (1510-90), and Fabricius 
Hildanus (1560-1634). The first international instrument catalogue in 
which mention is made of forceps was that compiled in 1796 by Professor 
Justus Arneman of Géttingen, who described the best-known forceps in use 
at that time. 

In conclusion, a full account is given of the new types of forceps introduced 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The text, which is liberally 
interspersed with illustrations, is followed by summaries in English and Dan- 
ish, a bibliography of 136 references and a chronological table illustrating the 
evolution of the forceps from 3300 B.c. to A.D. 1000. J. DLR. 
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French eighteenth-century furniture in Holland, by T. H. L. Scheurleer; 
Furniture from the Griffiths collection. 

The Connoisseur, August 1938:—Sophie Roubiliac in Chelsea porcelain, 
by B. Gardner; Portraits and personal relics of Don John of Austria, by 
F. M. Kelly; Early nautical instruments, by C. King; Télémaque in 
Calypso: an early French pictorial wallpaper, by E. Dudley; An old English 
blue vase by Ravenscroft. 

September 1938:—The craft of the woodcarver, by R. W. Symonds; 
Old Hungarian majolica, by S. I. Rein; Spanish Baroque sculpture, by W 
Goldschmidt. 

October 1938 :—City of London church plate in the Guildhall Museum, 
by E. A. Jones; Six enamels by the master ‘Kip’, by M. C. Ross; The 
eighteenth-century chandeliers at Bath, by J. B. Perret. 

Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 24, part 1:—The biographical 
inscriptions of Nekhebu in Boston and Cairo, by D. Dunham; A writing- 
palette of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe and some notes on its owner, by 
W. C. Hayes; Some representations of tombs from the Theban necropolis, 
by Nina M. Davies; The Bremner-Rhind papyrus, iv, by R. O. Faulkner; 
Further notes on some Egyptian figures of cats, by N. Langton; Thoughts 
on three recent articles, by G. A. Wainwright; The election of the metro- 
politan magistrates in Egypt, by A. H. M. Jones; Notes on University of 
Michigan demotic papyri from Philadelphia, by C. F. Nims; The Mansion 
of Life and the master of the King’s largess, by A. H. Gardiner; Biblio- 
graphy; A later allusion to Akhenaten; The idiom it in; A name of Wadi 
Maghara (Sinai); The medallion of Dahshiir; A Chinese parallel to an 
Egyptian idiom; The writing of the name Hike’; A summary writing of the 
adverb wii in old Egyptian; The ‘golden horus’ title. 

The Geographical Fournal, vol. 92, no. 4:—An archaeological journey in 
Western Iran, by Sir Aurel Stein. 

Journal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 7, no. 3:— 
The bird’s-eye view in stained glass of the Middle Ages, by J. Helbig; The 
glass-painter, Mathias Dortmund, by L. von Winterfeld; Stained glass: an 
introduction to its history and appreciation, by Dom C. Norris; Catalogue 
of the sale of Horace Walpole’s collection of stained glass; Leaded lights and 
ornamental glazing, by J. A. Knowles; ‘Vitrail’ (stained glass), by Viollet- 
le-Duc, translated by L. B. Holland. 

The English Historical Review, October 1938:—The authorship and 
value of the ‘Anominalle’ Chronicle, by Prof. A. F. Pollard; Thomas 
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Gascoigne, i, by Miss W. A. Pronger; The Spanish treason, the Gunpowder 
plot and the Catholic refugees, by Prof. A. H. Dodd; The Missions of 
David Williams and James Tilly Matthews to England (1793), by D. 
Williams; ‘Common Assizes’ in the Pipe Rolls and ‘Dialogus de Scaccario’, 
by Prof. J. Tait; Wyclif or Wyclyf?, by Prof. S. H. Thomson; Ashley and 
the Conservative party in 1842, by N. Gash. 

History, September 1938:—The importance of medieval studies in the 
teaching of history, by Prof. W. C. Douglas; Science and History, by A. F. 
Titley; Some recent works on Oliver Cromwell, and a note on the portraits 
of Cromwell, by E. S. de Beer; Historical revision, Ixxxvi, The early history 
of English towns, by R. R. Darlington. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Soctety of London, vol. 16, no. 1:—Huguenot 
Societies and Charities, past, present and future, by E. C. Ouvry; Alien im- 
migration into and alien communities in London, 1558-1640, by Irene 
Scouloudi; Some letters from France, 1585 and 1685, by C. E. Lart; The 
Fouberts and their Royal Academy, by W. H. Manchée; Registers of the 
Protestant churches of Lille, 1708-13, Béthune, 1711-12, and Mons, 
1713-15, by J. de Hullu; The first and last chapters of the church of ‘Les 
Grecs’, Charing Cross Road, by W. H. Manchée; Protestant friends of the 
Abbé Prévost, by Claire Elaine Engel. 

The Library, new series, vol. 19, no. 1:—The Austrian post-incunabula, 
by Sir Stephen Gaselee; Some English mock-prognostications, by F. P. 
Wilson; Short title catalogue of English corantos and newsbooks, 1620- 
1642, by F. Dahl; An almanac for the year 1478, by V. Scholderer; The 
correspondence between Sir Thomas Browne and John Evelyn, by E. S. de 
Beer; The publication of the first Drapier letter, by Lord Rothschild. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 24, no. 3:—The fishing luggers of Hastings, 
by J. Hornell; The French fleet in the Channel, 1778 and 1779, by Rear- 
Admiral A. H. Taylor; Admiral Lord Rodney in Jamaica, by H. M. Cun- 
dall; The Swedish ship Stora Kraveln, 1559, by Captain S. Svennson; British 
sloops of 1875: the wooden ram-bowed type, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; 
Umiak: the European ancestry of the ‘woman’s boat’, by T. C. Lethbridge; 
The Admiralty, vi, by the late Sir Oswyn Murray. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 10, part 3:—The 
Matham, De la Lee, Michel and Druell families as connected with Clothall, 
Herts; Thomas Thornbery, Windsor Herald, 1745-57; Why the Garter? 
Northern counties pedigrees; The Sulgrave Washingtons; Pedigrees and 
Heraldic notes from the collections of Gregory King; Ladd Wills; Ad- 
ministrations of the archdeaconry of Northampton. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 18, part 2: Two unpublished Greek 
coins, by P. Lederer; A hoard of decadrachms of the Derrones from Velitch- 
kovo, Bulgaria, by T. Gerassimov; The Bristol hoard of denarii, 1937, by 
H. Mattingly and B. W. Pearce; Sauromates II’s reform of the currency, 
by A. N. Zograph; More late aes from Egypt, by J. W. E. Pearce; A new 
aes type of Valentinian I in the museum at Budapest, by J. W. E. Pearce; 
A hoard of Roman coins from East Harnham, Wilts., by C. H. V. Suther- 
land; A Republican dextans found in Somerset, by C. H. V. Sutherland. 

Vol. 18, part 3:—The Hierapytria hoard of Greek and Romans coins, 
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by E. J. P. Raven; The flat bronze coinage of Nicaea, by H. Goodacre; 
Some early English reckoning counters, by L. A. Lawrence; Coins of Jahan 
Shah Kara Koyiintu and some contemporary rulers, by Sir Richard Burn; 
A Maltese medal of 1679, by Sir George Hill. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1937—-8:—Descriptions of 
specimens, by A. D. Brankston; The why and wherefore of Chinese 
crackle, by A. L. Hetherington; The polychrome wares associated with the 
potters Kakiemon, by R. S. Jenkyns; The early sgraffito ware of the Near 
East, by A. Lane; A visit to the Yiin Kang caves, by P. Boode. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July 1938:—The structural decay of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, by W. and J. H. Harvey; The church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in 1862, by the late Mrs. E. A. Finn; The Lachish 
Letters: their date and import, by J. W. Jack; Old and new Semitic texts, 
by G. R. Driver. 

‘ October 1938:—Archaeological Exploration in the Southern Desert, 
by G. E. Kirk; Three Greek inscriptions from the Southern Desert, by 
G. E. Kirk; Excavations at Tell Ed-Duweir, by C. H. Inge; The spring 
En-Rogel, by R. Macgregor. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 28, part 1: —The economic crisis in Egypt 
under Nero, by H. I. Bell; Diocletian and the decline of the Roman munici- 
palities, by C. E. van Sickle; The date of Julius Caesar’s departure from 
Alexandria, by L. E. Lord; The immunitas of the Roman legionaries in 
Egypt, by C. B. Weller; Juppiter Capitolinus, by Annie Z. Jitta; Ennius 
and the ‘Isiaci Coniectores’, by M. S. Salem; The Three Graces on a fluted 
sarcophagus, by G. Rodenwaldt; Celtic rock-carvings in Northern Italy 
and Yorkshire, by P. Jacobsthal; Roman literary evidence on the coinage, 
by J. G. Milne. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol.-30, part 2:—An historic mantel- 
piece from the house of Sir Joseph Bankes, by T. Martin. 

Saga Book of the Viking Society, vol. 12, part 1:—Jdélakéttur, Yuillis 
Yald and similar expressions, by A. $. C. Ross; The proportion of Scan- 
dinavian settlers in the Danelaw, by E. Ekwall; The beginnings of Norse 
studies in England, by J. A. W. Bennett. 

Fournal of the Warburg Institute, vol. 2, no. 1:—The arts in the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, by T. S. R. Boase; The poetical sermon of a medieval 
jurist, by H. Kantorowicz; Trinitas Creator Mundi, by A. Heimann; Blake’s 
‘Ancient of Days’, by A. Blunt; A medieval formula in Kant; Blake’s ‘Glad 
Day’; A simile in Christine de Pisan for Christ’s conception; Mary in the 
burning bush; The seal of St. Nectan; A portable altar in the British Museum; 
The literary sources of the ‘Finiguerra Planets’; ‘Apollo and the swans’ on 
the tomb of St. Sebaldus; The four elements in Raphael’s Stanza della Segna- 
tura; A note on Michelangelo’s Pieta in St. Peter’s; ‘Adamas mourned 
by the Nymphs’ in Schedel’s ‘Liber Antiquitatum’; ‘Good Counsel’, 
an adaptation from Ripa; ‘Grammatica’, from Martianus Capella to 
Hogarth. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 42, part 1:—Recent antiquarian 
discoveries in Berkshire, ii, by F. M. Underhill; Coats of arms in Berkshire 
churches, contd., by P. S. Spokes; Norman pottery from Wallingford, by 
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L. R. A. Grove; Memorial in St. George’s, Windsor Castle, a.p. 1475, 
by H. T. Morley; Early British coins in Berkshire, by W. A. Seaby. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Soctety, vol. §9:—Medieval 
glass from Kinwarton church, Warwickshire, by P. B. Chatwin; Documents 
of ‘Warwick the Kingmaker’ in possession of St. Mary’s church, Warwick, 
by P. B. Chatwin; The corporation of Warwick, 1660-1835, by P. Styles; 
Sir John Throckmorton of Feckenham, by Rev. A. L. Browne; A fifteenth- 
century deed of exchange of lands at Belbroughton, Worcestershire, by H.R. 
Hodgkinson; Some notes on Burton Dassett, Warwickshire, by P. B. Chat- 
win; Recent discoveries in Studley church, Warwickshire, by P. B. Chatwin; 
Buck’s Views of Birmingham; Saxon finds at Baginton; Medieval 
pottery found at Droitwich; Roman coin found at Droitwich; Mural paint- 
ings at Harrington Hall, Chaddesley-Corbett; Manuscripts received at the 
Birmingham Reference Library during 1935. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 6, no. 1:—British secret diplomacy 
from Canning to Grey, by H. Temperley; The Receipt of the Exchequer, 
1413-32, by A. Steel; The uneasy neutrality: a study of Anglo-Spanish 
disputes over Spanish ships prized 1756—9, by Jean McLachlan; Bentinck 
and education, by P. Spear; A collection of Paris lectures of the later twelfth 
century in MS. Pembroke College, Cambridge, 7, by Beryl Smalley; Recent 
works on medieval, Turkish, and modern Greece, by W. Miller; List of 
theses by Cambridge University students working for the Ph.D. or M. Litt. 
degrees in history, by J. T. Saunders. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, October 1938:—Henry Chichele, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and founder of All Souls College, Oxford; The thir- 
teenth-century miracle glass: an identification. 

Proceedings of the West Cornwall Field Club (Archaeological), 1937:— 
Beach boulders in the West Cornwall hinterlands, by Lt.-Col. F. C. Hirst. 

The Essex Review, October 1938:—Martello towers and the defence 
of N.E. Essex in the Napoleonic war, by K. Walker; Early Essex clergy, 
by P. H. Reaney; The ape in heraldry, by A. Hills; The Swan Inn, Frere 
Street, Colchester, by L. C. Sier; The churchwardens’ book of St. Mary, 
Chelmsford, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Secret Essex ‘cavern’: mystery of a 
Georgian manor house, by R. Williamson; Notes on the registers of St. 
Giles, Colchester, by G. O. Rickword; The Book of the Foundation of 
Walden abbey, contd., by H. Collar. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 19, part 2:— 
The fields of Wigston Magna, by W. G. Hoskins; Ministers’ accounts of 
the Honor of Leicester, i, by L. Fox; Medieval Cossington, iii, by the late 
G. F. Farnhamand S$. H. Skillington; Post-medieval Cossington, by Florence 
E. Skillington; The origins and early history of Alderman Newton’s founda- 
tion, by R. W. Greaves; Catalogue of the library of Leicester abbey, ii, by 
the late M. R. James. 

Reports and Papers of the Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, new ser., vol. 1, part 1:—Lincolnshire rivers in the Middle Ages, 
by M. W. Barley; Addlethorpe church painted glass, by N. Truman; Sir 
George Heneage’s estate book, 1625, edited by J. W. F. Hill; The Parlia- 
mentary enclosures of Lindsey, ii, by T. H. Swales. 
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Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquartes of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th ser., 
yol. 8, no. 73 Thomas H. Tweedy, the Newcastle woodcarver, by J. Ox- 
berry; Some additions to Northumberland’s sculptural stones, by W. B. 
Davidson; Dr. Thomas Sherwood of Snow Hall, by J. Oxberry; Newly 
discovered marked rocks near Millstone Burn, by E. R. Newbigin; A medal 
found in Durham market-place, by C. E. Whiting; Monumental inscriptions 
in St. Hild’s churchyard, South Shields, by H. T. Giles. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 26, part 3:—Inventories of Norfolk church 
goods (1552),i, by H. B. Walters; An Iron Age hut at Postwick and an earth- 
work on East Wretham Heath, Norfolk, by R. Clarke; The rebuilding of 
Wroxham bridge, 1576, by P. Millican; River navigation and trade from 
the Witham to the Yare, 1600-1750, by T. S. Willan; Norfolk coastal 
defences in 1588, by B. Cozens-Hardy; The first Norfolk long barrow, by 
J. E. Sainty, A. Q. Watson, and R. R. Clarke; A note on the family of 
Pandulf, bishop of Norwich, by H. H. Coulson; Notes on an early Lynn 
seal, by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence; The Gawdys of Norfolk and Suffolk, i, 
by P. Millican; Bibliography of Norfolk archaeology and kindred subjects, 
937- 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library,vol.22,no.2:—Anglo-Saxon charters 
and the historian, by Miss F. E. Harmer; Freeman and the crisis of 1051, 
by B. Wilkinson; A Parliamentary debate of the mid-fifteenth century, by 
A. R. Myers; The Sator formula and the beginnings of Christianity, by 
D. Atkinson; Ritual and ethic: a study of a change in ancient religions about 
800-500 B.c., by H. J. Fleure; A German mystic miscellany of the late 
15th century, by F. P. Pickering; The ‘Imitatio Christi’, by E. F. Jacob; 
Rylands Greek papyri, no. 482, by T. B. L. Webster. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 72:—A weeping 
cross in Staffordshire, by J. A. Audley; Caverswall castle, by Mrs. A. E. 
Blizzard; Notes on the parish of Forton, by Rev. E. $. Lewis; Report of the 
section of Archaeology and History. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 7, no. 3:—Buried treasure, by L. F. Salz- 
man; South Harting, a Roman find, by Rev. A. J. Roberts; The church- 
wardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Deryk Carver’s 
bible, by F. Harrison; Barrow formerly existing at Preston Drove, Brighton, 
by F. G. S. Bramwell; Bartelot of Ernley, by Rev. R. G. Bartelot; Late 
Bronze Age hoard from Flansham, by §. E. Winbolt; Sussex church plans, 
xlv, St. Peter, Henfield; “The Place-Names of Sussex’, corrigenda and ad- 
denda; Tyes Place, Staplefield; The effigy in West Walton church, Norfolk; 
Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen; Bronze Age 
flints at Frant; A fourteenth-century hall house. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, new series, 
vol. 14:—-Old painted glass in Worcestershire, iv, by Mary A. Green; 
St. Andrew’s church, Worcester, by Rev. W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; John 
Stonywell, abbot of Pershore, 1527-39, by E. A. B. Barnard; An inventory 
of the goods and chattels of Thomas Cowcher, mercer, of Worcester, 1643, 
by Rev. R. G. Griffiths; The last days of Dr. Peter Prattinton, by E. A. B. 
Barnard; Worcestershire churches and families in the eighteenth century, 
from notes by William Cole, by H. B. Walters; The threatened Worcester 
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churches; Worcestershire: field research, and proposed folk museum; 
Worcestershire and the Shrewsbury (Talbot) MSS.; Recent discoveries of 
Worcestershire mural paintings. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, 1938:—The Lindsays of the 
Mount, by John Lindsay. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 44, section C, nos, 8—10:— 
Traces of Sicilian influence in Aeschylus, by W. B. Stanford; The Ogham 
inscription at Maumanorig, co. Kerry, by R. A.S. Macalister; An excavation 
conducted on Cro-Inis, Loch Ennell, by R. A. S. Macalister. 

Irish Historical Studies, vol. 1,no. 2:—The Old Irish Life of St. Brigit, i, 
by M. A. O’Brien; Anglo-Norman relations with Connacht, 1169-1224, by 
R. D. Edwards; The Anglo-Norman invasion, 1167-71, by Rev. Prof. J. F. 
O’Doherty; A select bibliography of the United Irishmen, 1791-8, by 
S. Simms. 

Ulster Fournal of Archaeology, 3rd ser., vol. 1, part 2:—-Doonmore, a castle 
mound near Fair Head, co. Antrim, by V. Gordon Childe; The Beaker 
folk, by I. Herring; Drumswords church, co. Monaghan, by O. Davies; 
Dean Richardson’s further account of co. Cavan, by T. G. F. Paterson, 
M. Gaffikin, and O. Davies; Fir-Rope, a dying craft, by J. M. Mogey; 
Derrymore House, by M. Barcroft; Mote and mote-and-bailey castles in 
De Courcy’s principality of Ulster (southern half), by H. C. Lawlor; The 
cairn excavation at Well Glass Spring, Largantea, co. Londonderry, by I. 
Herring; An urn from Aghascrebagh, by E. E. Evans; Lisburn and neigh- 
bourhood in 1798, by T. G. F. Paterson; Lough Island Reevy, by M. 
Gaffikin and O. Davies; Recent finds in Fermanagh, by Lady Dorothy 
Lowry-Corry and O. Davies; County Antrim folklore to-day, by H. T. 
Browne; Excavations at'Carnagat, by O. Davies; Urns from Ballymacal- 
drack, by J. J. Tomb and O. Davies; Davy’s Island church, by O. Davies 
and Lady Dorothy Lowry-Corry; A kitchen-midden at Greenisland, by 
N. F. M°Millan; Clogher crosses and other carved stones, by O. Davies; 
Irish earth, by J. Skillen; ‘Skew’ churches, by J. Skillen; Downpatrick 
castle, a conjectural restoration, by H. C. Lawlor; Souterrains at Ballybeeny, 
by V. H. P. Moore; Mountcastle, by O. Davies; A bellarmine jug from 
Derry, by F. W. Logan; Flax-kilns, by T. McErlean; Bibliography, by 
B. Megaw. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. 12, no. 3:— 
The archaeology of the Slieve Bloom, by E. O’Hanluain; Rahan, Offaly: 
the larger church, by H. G. Leask; Kildare diocesan wills; Rules and 
resolutions of the Anna Liffey Club; Grand Jury panel for co. Kildare, 
1808. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1937:—The 
Union of England and Wales, by Prof. W. Rees; Some sidelights on 
Cambro-Dutch relations, 1100-1600, by T. M. Chotzen; Welsh Masters 
of the Bench of the Inner Temple from early times until the end of the 
eighteenth century, by R. L. Lloyd; Wales and the Scottish succession 
(1570-1605), by Prof. A. H. Dodd; Speech sounds and their bearing on the 
linguistic problem in Wales, by S. Jones; Welsh Society and Eisteddfod 
medals and relics, by I. C. Peate; A friend of Charles Lamb in South Wales, 
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by H. I. Bell; The squires of Hawksbrook, by F. Jones; Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, by Prof. A. Hutson. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1938:—The standing 
stones of Anglesey, by H. Senogles; Notes on the study of early camps and 
forts in Wales, by H. Owen; Hugh Owen of Gwenynog, by E. G. Jones; 
U.C. N. W. Library, Bangor: Ty Calch MSS., by T. Richards. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 66:— 
Adam Ottley, bishop of St. David’s, 1713-23, by G, Eyre Evans; Mary 
Timothy Evans of Cayo, by J. F. Jones; Carmarthen Records, 1739; 
Llandovery: game preservation, 1822, by J. F. Jones; Robert Morgan of 
Kidwelly, ironmaster, by L. W. Evans; Bell, dated 1760, at Pengay, St. 
Ishmaels, by A. Wright; Ralph Grundy, 1662, by G. Eyre Evans; Pottery 
in the Middle Ages in England and Wales: the Laugharne shell-mounds, by 
F. D. Ward; Laurence Womack, bishop of St. David’s, 1683-6. 

Archivio Storico di Malta, Anno g, fasc. 2:—The Jesuit College in 
Malta, by P. Pecchiai; Documentary sources for the Order of Malta in 
private archives, by G. Agnello; Two unpublished accounts of the Island 
of Malta, by L. Sandri; The siege of Malta in 1565, by P. P. de Ribera. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Soctety, vol. 47, part 2:—New 
light on the Boston massacre, by R. G. Adams. 

The Art Bulletin, vol. 20, no. 1:—A small unfinished bronze group attri- 
buted to Benvenuto Cellini, by W. L. Hildburgh; When was Titian born? 
by F. J. Mather, jr.; Studies in the iconography of the Virgin, by V. 
Lasareff; Medieval aesthetic—ii: St. Thomas Aquinas on Dionysius and a 
note on the relation of beauty to truth, by A. K. Coomaraswamy; Emerson 
and the Arts, by D. MacRae. 

Vol. 20,no. 2:—A survey of formulae in the miniature painting of Western 
India, by A. C. Eastman; The Italo-Gallic school of Early Christian art, 
by A. C. Soper; Early Christian silver of North Italy and Gaul, by H. H. 
Arnason. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 29, no. 1:—Papantis in the sixties; An 
old-time sawmill at Sterling, Massachusetts, by E. H. Coolidge; The 
countess of Rumford, Concord’s titled ‘maiden lady’, by Mabel A. Brown; 
The Sayward-Barrell house on York river, York Harbor, Maine, by 
Dorothy M. Vaughan; A visit to the Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston, 
by F. Ingraham. 

Parnassus, vol. 10, no. 5:—Plant symbolism in the Unicorn tapestries, 
by Eleanor C. Marquand; Sculpture and its relation to architecture, by 
M. Horn; Kii Yiieh Hsiian imperial porcelain, by F. St. G. Spendlove. 

Speculum, vol. 13, no. 3:—Geoffrey of Monmouth and the paternity of 
Arthur, by J. J. Parry; A thirteenth-century manuscript of the Primera 
Partida, by J. H. Herriott; An assembly of French towns in March 1318, 
by C. H. Taylor; The identity of the Italian ‘count’ in Andreas Capellanus’ 
De Amore, by A. Steiner; The Glossarium Salomonis and its relationship 
to the Liber Glossarum, by J. A. McGeachy, jr.; Charter witness lists in 
the reign of King John, by G. L. Haskins; On the genesis of De Monarchia, 
II, v, by T. Silverstein. 

Académie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la classe des lettres, 5th series, 
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vol. 24, part 6-7:—Queen Brunehaut in place-name and legend, by J, 
Vannérus. 

Parts 8—g :—T he so-called infeudation of the Spanish maritime and colonial 
empire by Alexander VI in 1493, by H. Vander Linden. 

Académie Royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Commission Royale d Histoire, 
vol. 103, parts 1-2:—-Charters of the monastery of Beaufays-lez-Liége, by 
E. Poncelet; Documents relating to the Fréres de la Vie Commune (Brothers 
of the Annunciation of Nazareth) established in Brussels in the 15th and 
16th centuries, by P. F. Lefévre. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. 8, fasc. 3:—An article by V. Thorlacius- Ussing 
on some works of art in Denmark from Bernt Notke’s workshop has several 
photographic reproductions of biblical scenes, oil portraits, and carvings in 
the round dating from the fifteenth century. The trade of Birka with the 
eastern Baltic is the subject of an article by Ella Kivikoski, who supplies 
distribution-maps of various Viking ornaments. Carl Nordenfalk has a long 
review of Swarzenski’s Die lateinischen illuminierten Handschriften des XIII. 
Fahrhunderts in den Landern an Rhein, Main und Donau (2 vols., 1936). 
Clothing in the Bronze Age of Denmark is discussed and illustrated by 
Agnes Geijer and Hjalmar Ljungh; and P. V. Glob writes on gold bracteates 
of class C, with a human head placed above a quadruped. J. Troels-Smith 
attempts a classification of Danish mesolithic axe-heads and distinguishes 
three main types. All the above are in German, but there are two contribu- 
tions in English—a Zealand Maglemose site with potsherds by Erik 
Westerby, and a useful summary of archaeological investigations and finds 
in the Scandinavian countries in 1936. 

Finska Fornminnesfireningens Tidskrift, vol. 41:—The cemetery of 
Pukkila in Isokyré, by A. Hackman. 

Bulletin de la Soctété nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1937 :—Dis- 
coveries at Alesia, by J. Toutain; The church of St. Michael at Cuxa, by 
E. Puig i Cadafalch; The church of St. Pierre at Varen, by F. Deshouliéres; 
Peter Torrigiano, by L. Dimier; Latin inscription at the chateau of Lagoy, 
by H. Rolland; A Gallo-Roman fanum discovered at Saint Pére-sous-V ézelay, 
by R. Louis; Marguerite Van Eyck, by L. Dimier; A picture by Iverni 
in the Museum at Turin, by L. Dimier; An Aramaic and Parthian inscrip- 
tion found at Doura, by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; A fourteenth-century 
Italian retable, by M. Vergnet-Ruiz; A picture from the house of the 
Celestines at Marcoussis, by J. Dupont; The stamps on the reliquaries of 
St. Epine and St. Ursula at Rheims, by P. Verlet; Andesina on the Peutinger 
Table, by Abbé Favret; The Nativity of Ghirlandaio at Aigueperse, by C. 
Samaran; The Carolingian crypts of St. Germain, Auxerre, by R. Louis; 
The meaning of the word dbrolium in Carolingian diplomas, by P. Lauer; 
The Lex under the Kings, by P. Collinet; Syriac inscription found at Haute 
Djézireh, by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; A ring in Argentan museum, 
by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; A palette found at Alesia, by J. Toutain; 
A Christian lamp found at Saint Blaise, by H. Rolland; The site of Cora, 
by R. Louis; A jewelled ef at St. Nicholas du Port, Lorraine, by P. Verlet; 
Excavations at Chémery, by H. Tribout; A Roman altar from Sassenage, 
by L. Royer; Two Merovingian plaques in Vendéme museum, by Abbé Plat. 
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Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 35, no. 6:—A note 
on the hafting of shouldered axe-heads from Indo-China is contributed by 
M. Paul Lévy; and Abbé Nouel and M. Chevillon briefly report on Le Mou- 
stier finds on the plateau at Cépoy, Loiret, and in the open at Triguéres in 
the same department. M. Lacorre explains his climatic curve for middle 
palaeolithic and mesolithic Périgord; and the main article is by M. Peyrony, 
who describes his recent excavations and discoveries at La Micoque, the 
strata being given letters from A to N upwards. There is a sectional dia- 
gram and many drawings of implements. Abbé Breuil suggests an explana- 
tion of fractured flints and false rolling of limestone on the same site, to 
which M. Peyrony replies. A Capsian site, Qued el Hamara, south-west 
of Biskra, is reported by M. Roffo, and MM. Durville and Fitte describe 
excavations at Villejuif near Paris, adding six pages of photographs of local 
neolithic flints. A burial was found accompanied by neolithic implements. 

Tome 35, nos. 7-8:—Bronze implements from the bed of the Moselle, 
described by M. Poirot, include swords of different types, celts, and a mace- 
head with pyramidal points. Lustrous sandstone worked near Rambouillet 
is grouped with other sites by MM. Coutier, Molot, and Robert and is 
comparable in some respects with the Montmorency series. M. Vignard 
records and illustrates mesolithic finds at Nanteuil-le-Haudouin, Oise; and 
neolithic sites at and near Sainte-Aulaye in the Dordogne are listed by 
M. Mellerio. Palaeolithic specimens of Le Moustier facies are of constant 
occurrence on the same sites. A review draws attention to La Préhistoire en 
Gironde by J. Ferrier: all periods seem to be represented. 

Tome 35, no. 9:—The neolithic site known as Les Grézes at Roussas, 
Dréme, is described by M. Veyrier, with plan and drawings of flints, 
polished axe-heads, and pottery fragments. M. Armand Viré illustrates a 
curious flint of Solutré date from Lacave, Lot; and M. Stieber reports on 
an excavation of the earliest Iron Age near Marlenheim, Bas-Rhin. Camille 
Hugues reproduces the statue-menhir at Castelnau-Valence, Gard, in two 
photographs and a drawing; Dr. Baudouin discusses the occurrence and 
utilization of hematite and other local rocks in the Vendée; and MM. 
Chapron give archaeological evidence of the age of peat at the Moulin de 
Luc (Luc-sur-Mer, Calvados). 

Revue Archéologique, 6 ser., tome 11, avril-juin 1938:—Excavations in 
Western Asia, 1936-7, by G. Contenau; Parthenon and kores, by P. 
Graindor; The basilica at Arles, by F. Benoit; The Gallo-Roman baths at 
Fontaines Salées, Saint-Pére-sous-Vézelay, by R. Louis; The extension of 
the Cluniac Order and its connexion with political and economic history 
from the tenth to the twentieth century, by S. Berthelier. 

Préhistoire, tome 6:—The human figure in the decoration of the allées 
couvertes of the Morbihan, by Abbé H. Breuil, Z. Le Rouzic, and Mary E. 
Boyle; Contribution to the study of Sumerian and Syrian harness in the 
3rd.and 2nd millenniums, by C. F. A. Schaeffer; Two Irish bronze objects 
in the Musée des Antiquités nationales, by Francoise Henry. 

Hespéris, tome 25, part 1:—The revolt of the Bani A&kilila against the 
Sultan Mohammed II, by I. $. Allouche; Notes on the history of science 
among the Mussulmans, by H. P. J. Renaud; Industries of the Tuareg of 
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Azawagh, by F. Nicolas; Sidi Qaddiir el-‘Alami, by M. T. Buret; Book IV 
of the ‘Dahira of Ibn Bassam, by I. S$. Allouche; Note on the Moroccan 
‘muwaqqit’ Abi Mugqri (Migra) ‘al-BaHiwi, by G. S. Colin and H. P. J, 
Renaud; The purple of Gaetulia, by Dr. David and J. Herber. 

Monspeliensia, tome 2, fasc. 2: The sculptor Jacques Maurel at Mont- 
pellier, by E. Bonnet; The papers of Professor Haguenot, by L. Irissou; 
Estorc de Figuerolles, life guard, victim of the Terror (1750-94), by L. J. 
Thomas; Xavier Atger, benefactor of the Faculty of Medicine, by A. Leen- 
hardt; The Romanesque churches of the diocese of Montpellier, by M. de 
Dainville. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1938, part 2:—The 
artistic relations of Arras and Amiens at the end of the 15th and beginning 
of the 16th century, by Abbé J. Lestocquoy. 

Germania, Jahrgang 22, Heft 3:—The Solutrean in south Germany, by 
G. Riek; A bronze find with situla at Wérgl, Tirol, by W. Lucke; The 
Keltic wall at Manching, by K. H. Wagner; The new town plan of Nida- 
Heddernheim, by K. Woelcke; Greek coins and inscriptions of the Roman 
Imperial age at Kdln, by W. Reusch; A woman’s grave of the Migration 
period at Trebur, by F. Behn; Frankish settlement at Gladbach, by K. H. 
Wagner, L. Hussong, and H. Mylius; An altar to Vosegus from the Pala- 
tinate, by F. Sprater; A late Roman strap-end with figure ornament from 
Tongern, by H. Koethe. 

Heft 4:—An Acheulian hand-axe from Geilenkirche, by W. Kersten; 
The Neolithic of Zengévafkony, Hungary, by J. Dombay; Native sherds 
of the ‘Kugel amphora’ culture from Goldberg, by A. Stroh; New dis- 
coveries at Crestaulta, by G. von Merhart; Axe with shaft rings from 
Lippe, by L. Nebelsiek; The prehistoric graveyard at Radberg, by H. Kroll; 
A graveyard of the Urnfield age, by P. Reinecke; Early Roman discoveries 
at Titelberg, by A. Oxé; A Greek prototype of the Cologne terracottas, 
by H. Schoppa; The cult of the Thracian horsemen in Dacia Inferior, by 
D. Tudor; A late Roman sword from Vrasselt, by H. Stoll; German silver 
brooches of the fifth century from Slovakia, by J. Eisner; Dea Virtus in 
the Rhineland, by W. Schleiermacher; The Mundelsheim bronze lid, by 
P. Goesler; a sigillata beaker in the Leiden Museum, by W. C. Braat; 
Keszthely bronzes from the West, by P. Reinecke. 

Mannus, 1938, Heft 3:—Additions to Stone Age discoveries round the 
Hartz mountains are made by Karl Schirwitz, who illustrates implements 
and pottery of various types. Hammer-headed pins of bone are treated in 
the light of associated finds by Dr. Nowothnig; and there is a richly illus- 
trated article by Dr. van Giffen on the Vledder urn-field in the province of 
Drenthe: of special interest are burial-mounds surrounded by circular or 
oblong systems of wooden posts, recalling certain non-megalithic long bar- 
rows in Britain. German cremations of La Téne date on the lower Rhine 
are described by Prof. Stampfuss, with several photographs of plain pottery. 
Typical Hallstatt finds in the Swabian Alb are illustrated in an article by 
H. Breeg. 

Nachrichtenblatt fiir Deutsche Vorzeit, Jahrgang 14, Heft 6:—Dis 
coveries in Bohemia in 1937, by C. Streit; Discoveries in Moravia, by 
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K. Schmeisen; New Germanic grave finds from Silesia, by W. Nowothnig; 
The mesolithic culture of Birkenkopf in Stuttgart, by E. Peters. 

Heft 7:—Pomeranian notes, by O. Kunkel; The first completely pre- 
served stone slab grave in Oberlausitz, by H. A. Schultz. 

Nassauische Annalen, Band 57:—The position of the peasantry in Orange 
Nassau in the 18th century, by A. Saller; The duchy of Nassau 1813-15, 
by H. Sarholz; Rohnstadt = Ramshart, by F. A. Schmidt; Was there a 
Nassau family of Rolshausen? by K. H. May; Hawking and hunting of the 
last counts of Katzenelnbogen, by K. E. Demandt; Pre- and protohistoric 
remains in North-East ‘Taunus, by H. Hollmann; Limburg in the middle 
of the 16th century, by J. Héhler; The history of Balduinstein, by M. Spon- 
heimer; The history of Hof Gassenbach with an account of farming reforms 
in Nassau, by O. Renkhoff; The earlier history of Idstein, by M. Zeimer; 
Nassau bibliography 1932-5, by M. Zeimer. 

Nassauische Heimatblatter, Jahrgang 38:—A pieta from Wieker, by 
C. Weiler; Johann Justus Cunz, 1726-88, by E. Becker; A find of the early 
La Téne age at Berg, by W. Schleiermacher; Herzog Adolph von Nassau 
as friend and husband, by O. Fuchs; The legend of Hauptmann Zuck- 
schwerdt, by L. Ernst; The troubles of Count John VI of Nassau-Dillen- 
berg and his son John concerning the guarantee of the reformed confession, 
by O. Renkhoff; Music at the court of William V of Orange, by R. Heck; 
Prehistory of the Rhine district, by G. Liistner; A new discovery relative 
to the destruction of the castle of Dillenberg, by C. Dénges. 

Roemische Abteilung, Band 52:—The art history of the reliefs on the 
Julius monument at St. Remy, by E. Garger; The Imagines Illustrium, by 
G. Lippold; The decorations on the breastplate of the statue of Augustus 
from Primaporta, by A. Alfoldi; Unpublished Sicilian sculpture, by G. Liber- 
tini; The two plinths of the triumphal arch in the Boboli garden, by J. 
Sieveking; A new satyr group, by A. Schober; The Sun temple of Aurelian, 
by H. Kahler; Spoils in the baptistery in the Lateran, by H. Kahler; History 
of Italo-Etruscan portraits, by T. Dohrn; Hellenistic heads, by R. Horn; 
BapBapwv iddopara, by F. von Lorentz; Mosaics of the Seven Sages, by G. 
W. Elderkin; Bona Dea, by A. Greifenhagen; Italian Hellenistic relief pot- 
tery, by O. Deubner; Three children’s portraits in the Collezione Ostiense, 
by G. Ricci; A fragment of the lost reliefs from the plinth of the column 
of Marcus Aurelius, by H. Fuhrman; Bronze figure of a woman-headed 
panther, by R. Heidenreich; The Malta satyr mosaic, by E. Pfuhl. 

Notizie deg Scavi, 6th ser., vol. 13, fasc. 7, 8, and 9: —Roman tombs at 
Acqui, by C. Carducci; Discovery of a hoard of ‘antoniniani’ at Mellea, 
Fossano, by G. Mancini; Discoveries at Aquileia, by G. Brusin; The 
ancient wheel found in 1873 at “Troncolo’, Vecchiano, by A. N. Modona; 
A marble of Dionysus and another of a cloaked male figure from Rome, 
by L. Morpurgo; The Heraion at the mouth of the Sele, Capaccio, by P. Z. 
Montuoro and U. Zanotti-Bianco. 

Fasc. 10—12:—Inscriptions from Caere, by R. Mengarelliand B. Nogara; 
The exploration of a Roman building and of various parts of the ancient city 
of Comiso, by P. E. Arias; A new milestone on the Cagliari-Torres road, 
Torralba, by D. Leir. 
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Clara Rhodos, vol. 9: :—Sculpture i in the archaeological museum, Rhodes, 
by L. Laurenzi; ‘T'wo vases in the archaeological museum, Rhodes, by E. 
Paribeni; A Greco-Nabatean bilingual inscription at Cos, by G. Levi della 
Vida; The Athenian law on the unification of the coinage, by M. Segre; 
Inscriptions from Lycia, by M. Segre; A new decree of the city of Lindos 
of the fifth century B.c., by $. Accame. 

Memorias da Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa: Classe de Letras, Tomo 2:— 
The part of the Antonine Itinerary dealing with the roads from Olisipo 
to Emerita, capital of Lusitania, by F. Alves Pereira; The addresses of obedi- 
ence from Juan II to Pope Innocent VIII in 1485 and Alexander VI in 
1493, by F. da Costa; The doctrine of popular sovereignty according to the 
Cortes of 1641 and the theories of the Restoration, by J. P. Martius; The 
archaeology of Africa do Sul, by T. Botelho. 

Fornvdnnen, 1938, hafte 3:—In a German article Hans Wentzel discusses 
a font given by Beno Korp who was bishop of Vasteriis in 1384, but it sur- 
vives, not in his cathedral, but in Burg church on the Baltic island of Feh- 
marn. The font and allied sculptures are illustrated. Erik Bohrn maintains 
that the timber frame of Guldrope church, Gotland, was first assembled on 
the ground, the balks marked with runes and then put in position on the 
tower, which dates from about 1220, whereas the runes are probably of the 
fourteenth century. A number of stone circles in Sweden known as courts 
of justice (Domarringar, Richterkreise) are interpreted by T. J. Arne as 
cremation burial places, on the strength of small antiquities found inside, 
which date from about a.p. 400 to 800. Two gilt clasps with St. Catherine 
and other figures are shown, by an inscription on the back, to have been 
made to the order of an abbess of Himmelspforte near Wiirzburg in 1593. 
They are preserved in Vastergétland museum and had belonged to Skara 
cathedral. 

Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, vol. 12:—The Scythian animal style in 
South Russia, by K. Schefold; The prehistory of Ingria, by A. M. Tallgren; 
Some North-Eurasian sculptures, by A. M. Tallgren; A portable altar from 
Ceylon, by C. G. Seligman; Caucasian brooches, by F. Hanéar; The origin 
of the sickle, by M. von Roska; Silver Carelian brooches, by R. Strandberg; 
Human figures in the embroidery of Carelia and Ingria, by T. Vahter; 
Varia, by A. M. Tallgren and Ella Kivikoski. 

Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich, vol. 46:—The excavation of 
the Lindenhof in Ziirich, by E. Vogt; A small figure of a horseman and 
a medallion from the Vierwaldstattersee, by E. A. Gessler; Three examples 
of goldsmith’s work, by F. Gysin; A portrait of the Wintershum potter 
Hans Heinrich Pfau, by K. Frei. 

Syria, vol. 19, part 2:—The archives of the Palace of Mari, by G. Dos- 
sin; Alphabetic texts from Ras thamra, by C. Virolleaud; A new letter 
from Ugarib in alphabetic script, by E. Dhorme; An Aramaic-Greek 
bilingual inscription of the Parthian period from Doura-Europos, by Comte 
du Mesnil du Boisson; Tadmorea, by J. Cantineau. 

Bulletin de la Société d’ Archéologie Copte, tome 4:—Pieresc and Coptic 
studies in France in the seventeenth century, by F. W. Gravit; Coptic 
wool embroideries, by C. J. Lamm; An old altar-casket in the church at 
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Abu Sefen, by G. Graf; Christianity at Philae, by H. Munier; The destruc- 
tion of temples in Egypt, by De L. O’Leary; The survival of Ancient 
Egypt, by G. Sobhi bey; A Coptic claim for alimony, by W. G. Till; 
Coptic tradition in Mahommedan embroideries, by E. Kiihnel; Bohairic 
versus Sahidic pointing, by W. H. Worrell; Doxologies in the Coptic church, 
by Yassa Abd al-Masih; Relations between Egypt and Abyssinia under the 
Mameluk sultans, by G. Wiet; The Torihat of the saints (Tit, Babah, 
Hatir), by O. H. E. Burmester. 
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by Isaac Herbert Jeayes, with introduction by Sir W. Gurney Benham, F.S.A, 
F.R.Hist.S. 11x84. Pp. viii++240+ix-xxiv. Colchester: Town Council, 1938. 
La ae. 

The early records of Harringay alias Hornsey from prehistoric times to 1216 A.D. By 
Sidney J. Madge. 9x6. Pp. 99. Hornsey: Public Libraries Committee, 1938. 
The Open Fields. By C. S. and C. S. Orwin. 9x6}. Pp. xii-+232. Oxford: at the 

Clarendon Press, 1938. 215. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme in Tudor and early Stuart times. By T. Pape, M.A., F.S.A. 
83x 5}. Pp. viiit+ 364. Manchester: University Press, 1938. 125. 6d. 

The correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven, 1832-54. Vol. i, 1832-1848. 
Edited for the Royal Historical Society by E. Jones Parry. 8} 6}. Pp. xxi+291. 
Camden Third Series, volume lx. London: Royal Historical Society, 1938. 

The Diary of John Milward, Esq., Member of Parliament for Derbyshire, September 
1666 to May 1668. Edited with some notes and an introduction on his Life by Caro- 
line Robbins. 83x 54. Pp. ci+349. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1938. 215. 

Downing Muniments, iii. The history of the Diary of Sir George Downing, First 
Baronet, January—October 1658, during his residency at the Hague. By Patrick 
Shallard, with a foreword by W. L. Cuttle. 83x 54. Pp. ii+4. Reprint The Griffin 
(The Downing College Magazine), vol. xxxv, no. 56, Easter Term, 1938. 

Cheshire Inquisitions Post Mortem, Stuart Period, 1603-60. Vol. iii, P-Y. Edited by 
R. Stewart-Brown, M.A., F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. x+236. Record Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, volume xci. 1938. 

The Jacobite Court at Rome in 1719 from original documents at Fettercairn House and at 
Windsor Castle. Edited by Henrietta Taylor. 84x 54. -Pp. vii+261. Scottish His- 
tory Society, 3rd series, volume xxxi. Edinburgh: 1938. 

Ancient Records of Warwick. Address delivered to the Dugdale Society by E. G. Tibbits, 
LL.B. 94x64. Pp. 24. Dugdale Society Occasional Papers, no. 5. Oxford: 1938. 

The Alum Farm, together with a history of the origin, development and eventual decline 
of the alum trade in North-East Yorkshire. By R. B. Turton. 84x 5}. Pp. iv+203. 
Whitby: Horne & Son, 1938. 

The Great Red Book of Bristol. Edited by E. W. Veale, LL.D. Text (part ii). 10x 6}. 
Pp. viii+-232. Bristol Record Society, vol. viii. 1938. 

Nennius’s “History of the Britons’ together with ‘the Annals of the Britons’ and ‘Court 
Pedigrees of Hywil the Good’, also “The Story of the Loss of Britain’. By A. W. 
Wade-Evans. 84x 54. Pp. 156. London: S.P.C.K. 1938. 75. 6d. 

Sardinian Studies. By members of the Le Play Society. Edited by W. G. Walker. 
93x 74. Pp. 60. London: The Le Play Society, 1938. 2s. 

The accounts of the churchwardens, constables, overseers of the poor and overseers of the 
highways of the parish of Hooton Pagnell, 1767-1820. Edited by C. E. Whiting, 
D.D., B.C.L., F.S.A. 8}x 54. Pp. xiv-+-141. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. xcvii. 1938. 

A Supplementary Volume of the Records of Old Westminsters. Compiled by J. B. Whit- 
man, F.S.A., and G. R. Y. Radcliffe, F.S.A. 9} 6. Pp. ix+246. Westminster: 
The Elizabethan Club, 1938. 

The Victoria History of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. Edited by L. F. Salzman, 
M.A., F.S.A. Volume i. 12X84. Pp. xiiit+-436. London: Oxford University Press 
for the Institute of Historical Research, 1938. 

Diocesis Cantuariensis Registrum Roberti Winchelsey pars septima. 10x 6}. Pp. 673-800. 
Canterbury and York Society, part civ. 1937. 

Diocesis Wintoniensis Registrum Henrici Woodlock pars tertia. 10x 6}. Pp. 679-806. 
Canterbury and York Society, part cv. 1938. 

Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series, America and West Indies 1731. Preserved in 
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the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil Headlam, M.A., and Arthur Percival 
Newton, D.Lit., F.S.A. 107. Pp. xlviii+-466. London: Stationery Office, 1938. 
£1 10S. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series October 1, 1653-April 30, 1684, preserved in 
the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. Blackburne Daniell, M.A., and Francis 
Bickley. 10x 7. Pp. xx-+ 511. London: Stationery Office, 1938. £1 ros. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, May 1, 1684—-February 5, 1685, preserved in 
the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. Blackburne Daniell, M.A., and Francis 
Bickley. 10X 7. Pp. xxxii+462. London: Stationery Office, 1938. £1 10s. 

Guide to the Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 1870-1911. 
Part ii. Index of Persons, edited by Francis Bickley. Second section; Lever-Z. 

936. Pp. iv-+449-859. London: Stationery Office, 1938. ros. 

A Hand-List of the Bedfordshire County Muniments; prepared by the County Records 
Committee. 3rd edition. 9x 54. Pp. 36. Bedford: County Council, 1938. 


Horology. 


The Old English Master Clockmakers and their Clocks, 1670-1820. By Herbert Cescin- 
sky. 937. Pp. xii+-182. London: Routledge, 1938. 15s. 


Indian Archaeology. 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 57. The ‘Numeral-Signs’ of the 
Mohenjo-Daro script. By Alan S.C. Cross. 13X10. Pp.v-+21. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, 1938. Rs. 2 or 35. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 54. The Buddhist Antiquities of 
Nagarajunakonda, Madras Presidency. By A. H. Longhurst. 13x10. Pp. iv+67, 
with 50 plates. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1938. Rs. 12.8, or 20s. 6d. 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March 1935. 13 X 8}. 
Pp. ii+ 76+ 145-157. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1938. Rs. 6.6 or ros. 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1936. 10} 8}. 
Pp. vii+187. Bangalore: Goverment Press, 1938. 

Annual Report on the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon for 1937. 9}X6. Pp. 11, with 
12 plates. Colombo: Government Press, 1938. 70 cents. 


Liturgiology. 


The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, Winchester. Edited with liturgical introduction, 
notes and indices by J. B. L. Tolhurst, F.S.A. Volume iii Sanctorale (January to 
June). 83x 54. Not paged. Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. lxxvi. London: 1938. 


Metallurgy. 


Prehistoric and Primitive Iron Smelting. By E. Wyndham Hulme, B.A. 11X84. Re- 
print Engineering, June 3, 1938. 


Monastic. 


Répertoire topo-bibliographique des abbayes et prieurés. Par Dom L. H. Cottineau, 
O.S.B. Fasc. 9. 11x 9. Columns 2561-2880. Macon: Protat, 1938. 

Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk. Official Guide. By F. J. E. Raby, C.B., F.S.A., and P. K. 
Baillie Reynolds, M.A.,F.S.A. 8$x 5}. Pp.19. London: Stationery Office, 1938. 6d. 

Talley Abbey, Carmarthenshire. Official Guide. By B. H. St. J. O'Neil, M.A., F.S.A. 
84x 5}. Pp. 11. London: Stationery Office, 1938. 2d. 

L’Abbaye de Moutier-Saint-Jean (Céte d’Or). Essai historique par A. Vittenet. 9x 6}. 
Pp. xxviii+224. Macon: Protat Fréres, 1938. 60 francs. 


Philology. 


Legendys of Hooly Wummen by Osbern Bokenham. Edited from MS. Arundel 327 by 
Mary S. Serjeantson. 84x 54. Pp. lxxx+ 322. Early EnglishText Society, no. 206. 
London: Milford, 1938.. 18s. 
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Plate. 


Falk Simons Silversamling. Av Gustav Munthe. 11}X 84. Pp. 331 with 238 plates, 
Stockholm: Norstedt, 1938. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


The Evolution of Man and his Culture. By H. C. Bibby. 7x4}. Pp. 93. The New 
People’s Library, vol. xvi. London: Gollancz, 1938. 15. 6d. 

The Galloglach Axe. By Dr. Adolf Mahr. 936. Pp. 66-8. Reprint ¥. Galway Arch, 
Soc., vol. xviii, 1938. 

Listas Jernalder. Bidrag til Vest Agders eldste Kulturhistorie. Av Sigurd Grieg. rox 
74. Pp. vii+204. Universitetets Oldsaksamlings Skrifter, bind i. Oslo: 1938. 
Troldebjerg. En Bymessig Bebyggelse fra Danmarks Yngre Stenalder. Af J. Winther 
Tilleg. Deutsches Zusammenfassung. 1249}. Pp. 28. Trykt: Langelands 

centraltrykkeri, 1938. 


Roman Archaeology. 


The Leicestershire Archaeological Society. Excavations at the Jewry Wall site Leicester, 
1937. By Kathleen M. Kenyon, M.A., F.S.A. 93x 6. Pp. 8. Leicester: Thornley, 
1938. 

Tabula Imperii Romani. Feuille NL 31. Lugdunum. Sheet map. Imprimé au Service 
Géographique de l’Armée. 20 francs. 

Das Rémerlager in Oberaden und das Uferkastell in Beckinghausen an der Lippe. Heraus- 
gegeben von Christoph Albrecht. 13x 94. Pp. 82, with 62 plates. Veréffentlichungen 
aus dem Stadtmuseum fir Vor- und Frihgeschichte Dortmund. Dortmund: 
Ruhfus, 1938. 


Scripture. 


Nicola Pisano and the revival of sculpture in Italy. By G. H. and E. R. Crichton. 84x 6}. 
Pp. xiv-++126. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1938., 155. 

Les débuts de la sculpture romane Espagnole. Leon-Jaca-Compostella. Par Georges Gail- 
lard. 10x 6}. Pp. xxxv-+270 with 128 plates. Paris: Hartmann, 1938. 

Premiers essais de sculpture monumentale en Catalogne aux xe et xi¢ siécles. Par Georges 
Gaillard. 10x 6}. Pp. 111. Paris: Hartmann, 1938. 





Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 20th October 1938: Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
chair. 

A special vote of thanks was returned to Miss Dorothy Walker for her 
gift of the Doves Bible and ten other volumes of the Doves Press in memory 
of her father the late Sir Emery Walker, F.S.A. 

Mr. S. M. Collins was admitted a Fellow. 

Sir Leonard Woolley read a paper on Excavations at Atchana in 1938 
(p. 1). 

Thursday, 27th October 1938: Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., read a paper on roof bosses in Peterborough 
and Ripon Cathedrals, and also showed coloured slides by Mrs. Cave of two 
of the panels of tapestry from Canterbury Cathedral now at Aix-en- 
Provence. 











